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> xk MOVED 


hia FALL 


®©Do You Know... ? 


® WHAT famous English philosopher's skeleton, dressed in his own 
clothes, is preserved in a London university? 


® WHO first referred to Ireland as “the Emerald Isle” ? 


® WHAT celebrated essayist joined the audience in hissing the 
sole performance of his only play? 


® WHO was “the Ettrick Shepherd’’ ? 


® WHAT Irish novelist was the grandfather of the composer Victor 
Herbert ? 


® WHAT mathematician became the world’s most famous writer for 
children ? 


® WHO was the subject of Tennyson’s In Memoriam? 


® WHAT absent-minded poet, being invited to dine at an ino 
called ‘The Green Man” in Dulwich, proceeded to Greenwich 
and made inquiries for the sign of “The Dull Man” ? 


® WHAT have the following in common: John Oliver Hobbes, 
George Eliot, Michael Field? 


® WHO snatched Shelley's unconsumed heart from the funeral pyre? 
® WHO burned Byron’s memoirs ? 


® WHAT diarist and literary patron wrote Goethe of a portrait of 
himself: “It is frightfully ugly—and very like’’ ? 


® WHAT famous philosopher carried ear-stoppers which he put on 
when anyone opposed his opinions? 


® WHO wrote “Twinkle, Twinkle, Little Star’ ? 


® WHAT eminent Victorian novelist pretended to be illegitimate 
in order to conceal his true origin as the son of a tailor? 


® WHO was made Poet Laureate “because of the sins he had nos 
committed” ? 


READ! 


British Authors of the Nineteenth Century 


Edited by STANLEY J. KUNITZ and HOWARD HAYCRAFT 


1000 Biographies 700 Pages 350 Portraits 
Trade Price $5.00 To Libraries $4.50 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 


950 University Avenue New York City 
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AUGUST 
(Continued from September Bulletin) 


Aug. 24. Juliette Lamber Adam, French 
author and friend of George Sand, Victor 
Hugo, Flaubert, Dumas fils, and Maupassant, 
died in Paris. She would have been one 
hundred years old on October 4. The salon 
which she established was frequented by 
Gambetta and other notable politicians who 
were combating the conservative element of 
the ’70’s. She supported them by starting, 
in 1879, La Nouvelle Revue. Her volumes 
of reminiscences contain much gossip about 
her distinguished contemporaries. The most 
famous of her novels is Patennée. 

Aug. 25. The first part of the manuscript 
of a new and revised edition of Bartlett's 
Familiar Quotations was sent to the publish- 
ers. The compilers, Christopher Morley and 
Louella D. Everett, have been working on 
the material for more than a year. 

Aug. 25. Hamlin Garland announced that 
the publication of his latest book, Forty 
Years of Psychic Research, closes his writ- 
ing career. He began to write in 1885, and 
has had published nearly forty books of his- 
tory, poetry, drama, essays, and literary com- 
ment. 

Aug. 28. Mrs. Grace Thompson Seton, 
author, explorer, and lecturer, sailed from 
New York to attend the international council 
of women’s conferences at Dubrovnik, Yugo- 
slavia, where she will place on exhibition 
the one hundred books selected as the most 
important work done by American women 
writers in the last one hundred years. The 
list was compiled by a representative com- 
mittee of college presidents and a book coun- 
cil of widely known authors. The volumes 
were assembled by Mrs. Seton as a part of 
her “Biblioteca Femina,” a library of more 
than two thousand volumes written by 
women, which is now housed at Northwestern 
University. 


SEPTEMBER 


Sept. 1. Dr. Isaac Max Rubinow, interna- 
tional secretary of B’nai B'rith and an au- 
thority on social insurance, died in New York 
City. He was sixty-one years old. He fought 
for workmen’s compensation when Theodore 
Roosevelt was President. His book, Social 
Insurance, published in 1913, was for many 
years regarded as a standard work on the 
subject. 

Sept. 2. Jean Kenyon Mackenzie, Presby- 
terian missionary to the Bantu tribes of 
Southern Cameroon, Africa, and author of 
many books on Africa, died in New York 
City at the age of sixty-two. One of the 
most successful missionaries ever sent to 
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H. G. WELLS 
70 years old on Sept. 21 


Africa by the Presbyterian church, she was 
recalled from retirement and returned to the 
Cameroons in 1916 when the French were 
faced with a native uprising, and threatened 
to dispossess the Presbyterians of their mis- 
sion posts. As missionary president she 
helped to restore peace and convinced the 
French that the Presbyterians were a good 
influence in the country. Among her books 
are The Trader's Wife, Black Sheep, An 
African Trail, African Adventures, African 
Clearings, and Friends of Africa. 

Sept. 4. Gustave Kahn, poet, novelist and 
critic, known as the “dean of French sym- 
bolists,” died in Paris at 76. He claimed to 
be the first writer of free verse. He wrote an 
exposition of his own methods and a history 
of the new movement as a preface to his First 
Poems in 1897. He was the author of several 
novels and a history of French verse. 


Sept. 8. _Sinclair Lewis announced that he 
was coming to New York from his summer 
home in Woodstock, Vermont, to supervise 
the New York production of Jt Can’t Happen 
Here, dramatic adaptation (with John C. 
Moffett) of his novel which is to be pre- 
sented simultaneously by twenty-eight Federal 
Theater Projects of the Works Progress 
Administration thruout the country. Mr. 


(Continued on page 74) 
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This is the first full-length study of a hitherto 
neglected and most interesting phase of American 
literature and publishing. 

It explains the origin and character of the 
American gift book from the time of its inception 
thru the years when it truly flourished. It touches 
upon nearly all of the writers of the time as well 
as upon many of the artists and engravers. 

Of special importance to notated catalog, with biblio- 
antiquarians, dealers in and graphical details. There is 
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FICTION 

AUTHOR TITLE Points 
1. Margaret Mitchell, Gone With the Wind.262 
2. George Santayana, The Last Puritan.... 170 
3. Sinclair Lewis, It Can’t Happen Here.. 157 
4. Mary Roberts Rinehart, The Doctor.... 146 
5. Hervey Allen, Anthony Adverse ........ 136 
6. Charles Morgan, Sparkenbroke ......... 108 
7. Aldous Huxley, Eyeless in Gaza ........ 107 
8. Vincent Sheean, Sanfelice .......0005++ 2 
9. Lloyd C. Douglas, Green Light ........ 37 


10. Josephine Lawrence, If I Have Four Apples 37 


Springfield (Mass.), and Toronto. 





Current Library Favorites 


(According to reports from the public libraries of twenty-seven cities *) 


Comment: Gone With the Wind, the most popular fiction title this month, was given first place by 
all but four of the reporting libraries, and of these, three gave it second 
fiction titles, Around the World in Eleven Years, Wake Up and Live, and Man, the Unknown still 
lead, now in slightly different order from the September report. 
titles receiving more than 20 votes are: Big Money, Drums Along the Mohawk, Magnificent Ob- 
session, Honey in the Horn, Return to Religion, My Great Wide Beautiful World, Imperial Hearst 


and 100 Million Guinea Pigs. First place on each library’s report counts 10 points, second place 
9 points, etc. 
* Atlanta, Baltimore, Birmingham, Boston, Brooklyn, Buffalo, Cleveland, Dallas, Denver, Des 


Moines, Detroit, Indianapolis, Kansas City (Mo.), Los 
Newark, New Orleans, New York City, Pittsburgh, Portland (Ore.), Salt Lake City, San Francisco, 


NON-FICTION 


TITLE Points 
. Abbe, Around the World in Eleven Years 220 
. Dorothea Brande, Wake Up and Live!.. 219 


1 
2 
3. Alexis Carrell, Man, the Unknown ..... 187 
4 
~ 


AUTHOR 


. N. Farson, The Way of a Transgressor.. 134 


5. John Gunther, Inside Europe.......... 96 
6. Anne M. Lindbergh, North to the Orient 80 
7. Walter Duranty, I Write as I Please.... 58 


8. Car! Carmer, Listen for a Lonesome Drum 43 
9. M. W. Childs, Sweden: The Middle Way 39 
10. Harvey Cushing, From a Surgeon’s Journal. 32 


place. The three non- 


In addition to those listed above, 


Angeles, Louisville, Memphis, Minneapolis 








The Literary Calendar 
(Continued from page 70) 


Lewis chose the Federal Theater Project 
instead of private producers because the 
W.P.A. production offers an excellent oppor- 
tunity for all sections of the nation to view 
the play. He would not say that in choosing 
the Federal Theater Project, with its mul- 
tiple productions, he was influenced by the 
fact that Hollywood has “indefinitely post- 
poned” the filming of his novel on the ground 
it might arouse “domestic and international 
political difficulties.” 


Sept. 14. In a vigorous three thousand 
word letter to the editor of the New York 
Times, George Bernard Shaw charged that 
Catholic Action had censored a film scenario 
of his play, St. Joan. He referred to the 
Action as a body “without as much knowledge 
of Catholicism as a village grave-digger,” and 
declared that the censoring was “meddling by 
amateur busybodies.” In reply Dr. Paul 
Czinner, motion picture director, and husband 
of Elizabeth Bergner who is to play the lead- 
ing role, explained that there had been no 
official censorship of the script by either the 
Hays organization or the Catholic church, 
but only unofficial objections from the head- 
quarters of Catholic Action in Rome, which 
he himself solicited. These objections have 
been virtually overcome, according to Dr. 
Czinner, who was hopeful that production 
would start soon. 


Sept. 16. Thomas Mann has become a 
member of the German Academy of Arts 


and Letters, a new organization dedicated to 
keeping German culture alive in exile. Other 
members are Mann’s brother, Heinrich, and 
his son Klaus; Stefan Zweig, Lion Feucht- 
wanger, Ernst Toller, Bruno Frank, and 
Felix Mendelssohn-Bartholdi. The Academy 
will award prizes for the best works of Ger- 
man prose, poetry, sculpture, painting, and 
scholarly research produced in exile. 


Sept. 18. John Masefield delivered his 
Ode to Harvard at the Harvard’ University 
Tercentenary exercises at Cambridge. He is 
the first Poet Laureate of England ever to 
take an active part in an American celebra- 
tion. 


Sept. 21. H. G. Wells celebrated his 
seventieth birthday. He has written his own 
obituary in which he tells how he died very 
poor at the age of ninety-seven and refers 
to himself as a “literary hack.” “The name 
of Mr. H. G. Wells,” the obituary begins, 
“who died yesterday of heart failure in the 
Paddington Infirmary at the age of ninety- 
seven, will have few associations for the 
younger generation.” It is difficult to imagine 
Mr. Wells dying in poverty. He is reputed 
to be worth over $1,000,000, having earned 
$100,000 alone on his novel, Mr. Britling 
Sees It Through. Lately he has been de- 
voting most of his time to writing and direct- 
ing pseudo-scientific fantasies for a British 
moving picture company. Now he is con- 
templating the preparation of an enormous 
work, an _ encyclopedia of contemporary 
knowledge. 
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LIBRARIANS 
Please Note! 


An's DIGEST—the newest woman's 

azine—is prosenees to you as a valuable 

ition for the reference and reading rooms. 

WOMAN'S DIGEST is « handy, timely, care- 
fully planned and selected review of political, 
social and economic affairs as they particularly 
concern modern women. 

The clearest thinking minds, the most accurate 
° ers, writers with the liveliest style, as- 
semble each month to state their observations 
and show readers the feminine world in review. 

WOMAN’S DIGEST contains in each issue a 
sprightly array of features, short fiction, humor, 
debate, travel sketches, highlights from the cur- 
rent drama and unusual international recipes. 

WOMAN’S DIGEST represents a conscious 
effort to bring between two covers, for the 
first time, the American woman's interest at 
home and abroad. 

There is no more comprehensive view of 
today’s world than in WOMAN’S DIGEST. 


Order Through Your Agency or Direct 


A Free Sample Copy Will Be Mailed 
to You at Your Request 


WOMANS 
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quickly answered by 
o NEW MERRIAM-WEBSTER 


the 










Sailing, ship- 
models, but- 
terflies, birds, 
microscopy—these and all other 
hobbies are fully described in 
Webster, with hundreds of de- 
tailed illustrations, half tones, and 
color plates. Every science, art, 
and profession is covered in the 
New Merriam-Webster with the 
same unprecedented thorough- 
ness. 600,000 entries—!22,000 
more than in any other dictionary. 
3,350 pages. [Edited by 207 
authorities. 

Write for illustrated new pamphlet 


G. & C. Merriam Co. Springfield, Mass. 
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WEBSTER’S NEW INTERNATIONAL 











97 Hudson Street New York == DICTIONARY Second Edition 
JAMES T. WHITE & CO. 
VOLUME XXV 





The 
NATIONAL CYCLOPEDIA 
of 
AMERICAN BIOGRAPHY 





publishers of this nationally known biographical 
reference work announce the completion of 
VOLUME XXvV of its permanent series. 
This new volume begins with a complete, de- 
tailed account of the career of Thomas Alva 
Edison, followed by the biographies of some 
800 other deceased Americans who had attained 
outstanding positions in finance, industry, gov- 
ernment, the arts and sciences, the church and 
the professions. 


All biographies have been compiled from 
original sources and carefully checked and re- 
checked to insure accuracy and completeness. 


Send for Details and Special Discount to Librarians 


James T. White & Co. 
70 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 
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Walter Greenwood 


ALTER GREENWOOD, the thirty- 

two year old Englishman who wrote 
Love on the Dole and The Time is Ripe, 
two novels which have attracted wide atten- 
tion, was on the dole himself until the success 
of his first novel took him off it. The char- 
acters in his novels are hungry, desperate 
people who are living on the dole or fighting 
for work, and his own life has been a grim 
preparation for the task of writing about 
them. 

His father, a romantic hairdresser with a 
passion for grand opera, drank himself to 
death when the boy was nine years old. His 
mother got work as a waitress at ten shillings 
a week; the relief board gave her eight 
shillings a week which was reduced to half 
a crown when Walter got spare time work. 
On this income she struggled to bring up the 
boy and his younger sister. 

Before he was thirteen he had peddled 
newspapers, delivered milk, and worked in a 
pawnbroker’s shop before and after school. 
After he left school he worked in an office, 
and then as a groom in a millionaire cotton 
manufacturer’s private stable, and in a racing 
stable in Shropshire. He remembers par- 
ticularly a job which he took in a shop in 
which packing cases were repaired. He 
nailed patches of wood over broken places 
in the cases, and tore off rusty iron hoops. It 
was a cold wet place without windows, the 
work was hard, but Greenwood stayed until 
all his fingers had festered from lacerations 
from the rusty iron. 


There were other jobs, punctuated by spells 
of living on the dole, and two attacks of 
double pneumonia. In 1933 he obtained a 
publisher for his novel, Love on the Dole, the 
scene of which is laid in a slum district in 
a town in the industrial midlands, “where 
the dole takes the place of wages and the 
pawnshop is the community center.” It at- 
tracted wide attention almost at once. 

His bitter description of the miserable liv- 
ing provided by government bounty assumed 
something of the authority of a State paper 
in Britain. It was referred to by members 
of Parliament when discussing the plight of 
the “depressed areas.” Greenwood, who had 
written himself off the dole with his book, 
became a public character. All of London 
was interested to hear that he was about to 
marry his childhood sweetheart, Alice Miles, 
to whom he had been engaged for many 
years and who was the inspiration for his 


novel. In January 1936 however, Miss Miles 
brought suit against him for breach of 
promise. Greenwood settled the suit out of 


court by the payment of a substantial sum 
of money. 

Encouraged by the reception of his book. 
Mr. Greenwood in collaboration with Ronald 
Gow, dramatized the novel into a play which 
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ran for sometime in the Manchester Repertory 
Theatre. Later it opened in London where 
it attained instant popularity, ran for many 
months, and was hailed as a dramatic event 
of first importance. 

The play was brought to New York and 
opened at the Shubert Theater on February 
24, 1936, with the original English cast. The 
critics received it with mixed notices but on 
the whole they were favorable, and the play 
ran for about four months. 

Greenwood’s second novel, The Time is 
Ripe, which has the sub-title, “It’s Only 
Human Nature After All,” is another study of 


slum life. The background of both of his 
novels is Salford, his native citv, which has 
elected him a member of the city council. He 


visited the United States in the spring of 1936 





NOVEMBER BOOK CLUB CHOICES 
Book of the Month Club 
Audubon, by Constance Rourke. 
More Poems, by A. E. Housman. 
Literary Guild 
Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides, by James 
Boswell. Viking Press 
Junior Literary Guild 
Older boys—Hurricane 
Pease. Double 
Older y= a SO in America, by Ethel and 
Thomas Robinson. vals Press 
Intermediate group—Young Americans, by Cor- 
nelia Meigs. Ginn 
Primary group—Peter and the Frog’s Eye, by 
Julius King. Grosset 
Book Union—October choice 
An American Testament, 
Farrar & Rinehart 


Harcourt 


Knopf 


Weather, by Howard 


by Joseph Freeman 
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NOW INDEXED IN 
READERS GUIDE 





TIME furnishes an instant guide to 
the newsworthy events of the world. 
It is the only complete summary of all 
the news, brief, accurate and unbiased. 


Author-historian Gilbert Seldes re- 
cently checked copies of TIME for two 
years and found only one news item 
omitted which he thought worthy of in- 
cluding in a lasting history of our times. 


“TIME writes history from the perspective 
of tomorrow, so that its readers may enjoy 
yesterday as it will seem when they are 
ancestors.” —William Allen W hite. 


“Although I read many newspapers and 
magazines, I find that TIME is indispensable 
to the completeness of my understanding of 
the thought and action of the world.” 
—Samuel Harden Church. 


“rime has no equal for accurate, pithy 
news.” —John Hays Hammond. 


“I marvel at the extraordinary breadth of 
information which you succeed in putting 
into TIME.” —Henry Seidel Canby. 





FORTUNE is more than a magazine 
of unsurpassed beauty . . . it is an 
authoritative monthly history of our 
amazing industrial civilization substan- 
tiated by independent factual research 
on a scale never before attempted by 
any periodical. 


Fortune in Libraries 


“No high grade magazine has ever had the 
wide and sustained library popularity of 
FORTUNE.” —Indianapolis Public Library. 


“roRTUNE is the most popular periodical on 
our list.” —University of N.C. Library. 


“So attractive that we have had to keep it 
in a drawer in the attendant’s desk, issue it 
only upon request.”—Feoria Public Library. 


“Handled by more people than any other 
magazine on file.” 


—U. S. Naval Academy Library. 





TIME is indexed in both the READERS GUIDE and 
the new ABRIDGED READERS GUIDE. Publishers 
also provide a complete index every three 


FORTUNE is now indexed in READERS GUIDE 
and completely indexed semi-annually by the 
publishers. A special five-year index is also 


months free to libraries for binding with TIME, available. 


TIME 


The Weekly Newsmagazine 


$5 The Year Two Years $8 











Fortune 


By Subscription Only—$10 the Year 
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Bernard De Voto 


ERNARD DE VOTO, critic, teacher, 

novelist, and newly appointed editor-in- 
chief of the Saturday Review of Literature, 
was born in Ogden, Utah, on January 11, 1897. 
His maternal grandfather, who was converted 
to Mormonism in England as a young man, 
came to the United states in the 1850's and 
lived in Brooklyn, where he worked in a lin- 
seed factory. Ten years later, with his wife 
and two children, the younger of whom, then 
less than a year old, was to become Bernard 
De Voto’s mother, he set out upon the long 
hard journey to Deseret, the promised land of 
the Latter Day Saints. To readers of De 
Voto’s novel The House of Sun-Goes-Down, 
this pilgrimage, fifteen hundred miles of it 
across the plains and desert with their ever- 
present perils, needs no description. The 
travelers finally reached Utah and established 
themselves on a farm near Ogden where, for 
over sixty years, the family strove with the 
desert for a livelihood. 

Bernard’s father, Florian De Voto, was the 
son of an Italian of noble family who came 
to America before the civil war as refugee 
from Milan, and engaged in trade along the 
Mississippi and Ohio rivers. Florian, who was 
brought up in Indiana, graduated from the 
University of Notre Dame, and for a short 
time taught mathematics in the University. 
Finally he went West and settled in Utah 
where he became a computer, assayer, and 
land title expert. Many traits of Bernard De 
Voto’s John Gale—wise observer of humanity 
and impartial commentator upon its activities 
—are drawn from the remarkable figure of 
the author’s own father. 

Bernard De Voto passed thru public and 
parochial schools in Ogden. As a child he 
spent his summers on his grandfather’s ranch, 
and later like many American boys he “got 
jobs.” He drove a delivery wagon; he handled 
freight; he was a baggage agent, ticket agent, 
and trainman on an electric line; and he re- 
ported for the Ogden Standard and the Ogden 
Examiner. He spent one summer on a cattle 
ranch in western Nebraska. 

After a year in the University of Utah, De 
Voto entered Harvard in 1915 and remained 
there until the United States entered the war. 
In spite of his youth he was commissioned a 
second lieutenant, and served as instructor in 
marksmanship in various cantonments in the 
United States. In 1919 he returned to Har- 
vard and graduated in 1920 as of the class of 
1918. 

He began his teaching career in 1922 as an 
instructor in Northwestern University where 
he remained for five years. He then resigned 
and moved to Cambridge where he devoted 
himself to literary work and to giving courses 
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in compcsition and contemporary American 
literature at Harvard. For two years he was 
editor of the Harvard Graduate Magazine, 
and since last fall he has conducted “The Easy 
Chair” in Harper’s Magazine, a department 
which he will continue to write. 

Mr. De Voto is an enthusiastic mountaineer, 
and he confesses to having “personally looked 
upon everything in the West.” In fact, he 
says, that the first twenty-four years of his 
life were largely spent in traversing the moun- 
tains, afoot, in buckboards, on horseback, in- 
frequently in automobiles.” A man of robust 
strength, he is an excellent tennis plaver and 
takes much delight in boxing. He is a fine 
shot and as a boy he was an enthusiastic 
hunter. 

His paramount interest is American history 
arid literature. His principal work in this field 
is his Mark Twain’s America published in 1932 
and regarded by critics as a distinguished con- 
tribution to literary history. Of the several 
novels he has written, the latest, We Accept 
With Pleasure, was published in 1934. He is a 
frequent contributor to magazines, and a col- 
lection of his articles is to be published in 
book form this fall. For several years he has 
been at work on a three-volume study of 
frontier life. 
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Makes Charging A Pleasure and 
Eliminates Losses Completely 


but simplicity, ease of operation and 
absolute A gyn ege are the character- 
istics which won for “Dickman Book- 
charger” its immediate acceptance as an 
indispensable gear in library machinery. 





Actual Demonstration or Illustrated 


Booklet Free on Request 
The catalogue of Lefco Llrery Supplies 
is a veritable encyclopedia of labor sav- 


ing devices, conveniences, necessities, 
etc. etc. Write for it at once. 
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Profusely and beautifully illus- | 
trated, DESIGN outlines the | 
creed of the new Art Education. 
Our 1936-37 numbers will be bet- 
ter than ever, with many new 
features in both content of text 
and format and cover plan. 


"At last the United States has 
one art magazine we can be 
proud of.""—An Art Educator. 


Order now from your dealer or from 
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Claude G. Bowers 


UST before the revolution broke out in 

Spain, the American Ambassador, Claude 
G. Bowers, was asked how he found time to 
continue his literary work in the midst of his 
ambassadorial duties. He explained that in 
ordinary times he obtains two hours for work 
by foregoing an afternoon siesta and three 
more between six and nine, the hours Spanish 
custom gives to stimulating the appetite for a 
late dinner. 

Finding time to write, which may prove 
difficult in the midst of a revolution, is no new 
problem in the busy life of this diplomat, 
historian, editor, and politician. When he was 
at work on his book The Tragic Era, a Lit- 
erary Guild selection in 1929, it was necessary 
for him to consult bound volumes of news- 
papers from 1865 to 1877 which were kept in 
a special room in the public library open only 
from nine to five. Mr Bowers, being employed 
as an editorial writer on the New York 
Evening World, was occupied during those 
hours, except for his lunch hour. So every 
day for nearly three and one-half years he 
visited the library, turning over the daily 
pages of old newspapers, accumulating a mass 
of details, the seemingly unimportant begin- 
nings of important events. Two o’clock in the 
afternoon found him back at his desk in the 
Pulitzer building, eating the sandwich he had 
bought on his way back. 

He was born fifty-six years ago in West- 
field, Indiana, and received his education in 
Indianapolis. While attending high school he 
took part in the State oratorical contest and 
chose Hamilton for his subject. As he read 
every available work on his hero he also read 
the accounts of Hamilton’s opponent, Thomas 
Jefferson. The more he read the more he 
found himself leaning toward Jefferson, and 
altho he won the contest and his first public 
laurels with an expurgated speech on Hamil- 
ton, it was Jefferson who stimulated the in- 
terest which later led to the publication of the 
books Jefferson and Hamilton and his latest 
book, Jefferson in Power. 

His political career began in 1904. He 
sought public office only once. In 1908 he 
accepted the nomination for Representative in 
the national House of Representatives, and 
only a general Republican landslide prevented 
him from becoming the youngest man in the 
House. 

His book The Party Battles of the Jackson 
Period led to an invitation to speak at the 
Jackson Day dinner in Washington in January 
1927. His speech on this occasion proved that 
he was one of the most powerful speakers in 
the Democratic party. He was selected as the 
key-note speaker at the National Convention 
in Houston, Texas, in June 1928. To dele- 
gates he appeared as a tall thin man with 
mournful eyes. He smokes thick -black cigars. 
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His conversation, judiciously phrased and yra- 
pressive in its dignity, is punctuated frequently 
by expressions of vigor for which his listeners 
are unprepared. 

_His books have made him the acknowledged 
historian of the Democratic party and have 
brought him the Jefferson medal which was 
awarded to him by President Alderman of the 
University of Virginia, and appointment to the 
Jefferson Memorial Foundation by President 
Coolidge. 

His entry into the newspaper profession was 
accidental. A friend who was writing edi- 
torials for the /ndianapolis Sentinel wanted to 
go fishing. There was no one to fill his 
column and so he appealed to Bowers, who 
was studying law at the time. For two weeks 
Bowers filled the post and he never found 
himself lacking a newspaper job from that day 
forward. He became editor of the Ft. Wayne 
Journal Gazette in 1917, and in 1923 he left 
that position to take up his duties as an edi- 
torial writer for the New York Evening 
World. In other newspaper connections he 
wrote a daily column which appeared in Wil- 
liam Randolph Hearst’s New York Journal. 

_Mr. Bowers’ writing is based upon a pro- 
digious amount of research. His documenta- 
tion is painstaking and profuse. He has been 
called “the greatest living American practi- 
tioner of what for want of a better term may 
be called personal history.” 
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What About Library Sabbaticals? 
By Amy F. Wood * 





THE BRITISH MUSEUM IN LONDON 


IBRARIANS may read with profit 

an article entitled “A Plea for the 
Sabbatical Year” in the Universities Re- 
view for April 1935—particularly after 
reading the Library Journal article (June 
1, 1935 ) devoted to staff associations and 
their problems in which library chiefs 
were asked if leaves for study and travel 
were granted. Some half-dozen defin- 
itely answered “no.” Such a statement 
rapidly leads to the age old question: 
“Just what is a librarian?” If he is but 
a cog in an efficient charging, accession- 


* University of California Library. 


ing and filing machine, one can under- 
stand why leaves should be taboo. But 
over and above the mechanical routines 
of a library which in all truth should be 
taken care of by efficiency-expert 
methods, there are functions which can- 
not be reduced to simplified clerical 
routines. The worker needed is not 
merely the tidy-minded and punctual 
soul, but one with a rich background, 
wise understanding, and _ correlative 
judgment. Travel and study are essen- 
tial elements for him. 
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These random thoughts preface an in- 
dividual experience. For some time, the 
writer had wanted to see the brown 
British Museum catalog volumes facing 
the desk every day at work, and the 
scarlet ones of the Bibliothéque Na- 
tionale, in their own homes. Wanted 
to see just how the ancient Biblioteca 
Vaticana was liking its imported Amer- 
ican methods; and most of all, wanted 
to talk with young librarians in far- 
away lands and see just how they felt 
about things. 

The University’s contribution was a 
handsome gold-starred traveling creden- 
tial with the university president’s signa- 
ture and with the conforting final para- 
graph: “Any courtesies extended to her 
by government officials, learned societies, 
educational institutions, and libraries 
will be appreciated by this institution.” 

To Paris—and the end of the first 
week found us oriented enough, gener- 
ally speaking, to begin visiting libraries. 
The first experience had been far from 
encouraging. While visiting the Sor- 
bonne with a friend, now a student 
there, a casual remark had been made 
about “going over to the library for 
awhile” when she attended her lecture. 
Go was correct—but not very far. At 
the entrance, a guard asked for the 
“carte didentité.” “Monsieur, il me 
manque une carte d’identité, mais voici 
mes lettres de créance.” The impression 
they made on the guard was far from 
remarkable. He made his point clear in 
positive assurance that either one had a 
student card, or one didn’t, and that in 
one case one entered and the other one 
didn’t and that was all there was to that. 
Retreat was made with rage, but with a 


plan, which latter was the more im- 
portant, for ever after a new policy was 
adopted, namely writing ahead to the 
library in question, getting an answer 
on the library’s own stationery, and pre- 
senting that at the door. This always 
led to immediate admittance, and grac- 
ious, even enthusiastic, receptions. 


The Bibliothéque Nationale 


The first important library was the 
Bibliothéque Nationale. What created 
the immediate impression of being at 
home, what seemed to make the miles 
between Paris and California evaporate 
into thin air, was not only the charm 
and understanding of our guide, the 
Bibliothéque’s secretary, M. Leroy, but 
the sight of Library of Congress cards 
in drawer after drawer, being filed by 
French girls. The cards are filed by 
their Library of Congress classification 
number and used as a subject bibliog- 
raphy only, contrary to the usual Amer- 
ican plan of alphabetical filing. The 
wisdom of such a procedure is apparent 
where the catalog is never used as veri- 
fication for inter-library loan nor are 
the cards borrowed for books being cata- 
loged as is the standard American prac- 
tise. 

The most striking thing about the 
Bibliothéque Nationale is that it is being 
completely rebuilt on the inside. Mlle. 
Chabrier, to whom introductions were 
effected for explanations concerning the 
catalog, stated that in two years the 
interior would be like new. The money 
is coming from a source similar to 
American FERA or PWA funds. One 
can believe how beautiful it will be when 
finished. 
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CALL SLIP, BRITISH MUSEUM 


Here, for the first time, was enun- 
ciated the doctrine to be heard so often, 
that the American method of detailed 
subject classification is considered waste- 
ful and extravagant. There in the li- 
brary, where absolutely no one has access 
to the shelves (outside of the staff) to 
profit from the hours spent in subject 
classification one quite sees their point. 
The B.N. is content to have as its classi- 
fication scheme (it appears in the preface 
to the printed catalog) the plain letters 
of the alphabet without any of the elabor- 
ate numerical subdivisions in the Library 
of Congress scheme. 

And here began my admiration for 
the first of a series of great reading 
rooms. They are operated on a theory 
comparable to that of difficult marriage 
and easy divorce. Once past the guard 
at the gates, one seems to be very free 
in the room where thousands of books 
are available for ready reference without 
questions or formalities of any kind. 
And this made me compare (if such 
a comparison is considered permissible ) 
some American university and public 
libraries where all reference books are 
carefully hoarded behind desks presided 
over by glorified loan desk assistants and 
one signs endless slips to consult Who’s 
Who and World Almanacs. In such 
cases I believe the chain book still has 
its place and I certainly see far more 
freedom in a system of turnstiles where 
books are examined on leaving the room, 
than I do in the right to enter and 


leave freely and then be able to consult 
nothing. 


The Vatican Library 


The next important and long library 
visit was paid at the Vatican library. 
A delegation of elderly gentlemen 
awaited Monsig. Tisserant, but in good 
time we were received in his own office. 
Many American librarians will immedi- 
ately call to mind this tall, black-bearded 
though youngish man in his flowing 
ecclesiastical garb. He greeted us in 
English and asked whether my library 
received the Vatican cards. (The catalog 
card was proving to be quite an interna- 
tional link.) It was good to be able to 
answer in the affirmative, and I at once 
took the opportunity of telling him how 
much work it required-to combine these 
cards in an English catalog with proper 
verification of headings. “Oh, yes,” said 
Monsig. Tisserant, taking a generous 
attitude toward the criticism, “this ques- 
tion of proper names is a serious one. 
How I wish you could agree to let 
Florence be her own self, Firenze, and 
we could persuade ourselves to write 
United States without translating it to 
Stati Uniti. But of course the problem 
goes much deeper. It would have to be 
traced to our schools and our national 
literature, so that our readers would look 
in the catalog under the original form.” 

Meanwhile I had been making some 
unexpected observations: there were a 
good many young women about the 
place and very few ecclesiastics, all of 
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which early dispelled the idea that the catalog is, of course, arranged alphabeti 


Vatican was still a wholly monastic li- 
brary. Introductions were made to 
Signor Giordani, who had studied in 
America for a year. The great card 
catalog to the manuscript treasures of 
the library, which is still in process of 
completion, was the first thing shown. 
This catalog is entirely separate from 
the card catalog to the book collection. 
The book stacks are of course of the 
latest American steel construction with 
added attractions not seen in many 
American libraries. For example, when 
one turns on the light and goes away 
forgetting to turn it off, an automatic 
switch snaps off the electricity in five 
minutes. I know one great American 
university library that at the beginning 
of the depression was forced to paste 
little labels near each light switch asking 
readers and staff members to please 
remember about turning off the lights! 
The complicated German mechanism 
that controls the atmospheric conditions, 
keeping them favorable to fine bindings, 
was one of the few non-American ap- 
pointments we saw. 

The Catalog Department was found 
to be an ate veg J high ceilinged room 
with—again—the L.C. depository cata- 
log, in steel trays. The cases are built 
to quite a height against the right wall so 
that one mounts on a scaffolding arrange- 
ment of steps and platforms to be able 
to consult all letters. As the Vatican 
uses L.C. cards whenever it can, the 


cally. It was noticed that here, too, the 
books are classified according to a skele- 
ton scheme, apparently of local origin, 
and Sig. Giordani, despite his American 
training, said quite firmly that “European 
libraries would never entirely adopt the 
American classification system.” The 
Vatican uses the L. C. system of classi- 
fication only for bibliographies. Despite 
this fact, a shelf list for subject purposes 
is kept at the end of the dictionary card 
catalog just outside the Reading Room. 
On each card there must appear two 
numbers then, first the L. C. number for 
determining the filing place of the card 
and second the actual call number of the 
book. 

One of the staff members was charm- 
ingly confidential about the glorified 
catalogs. He said “You know, our 
people don’t like them! Why, part of 
their scholarship has always been the 
finding of their books and they resent 
having this made easy both for them- 
selves and others.” Which is not at all 
official, but interesting and quite be- 
lievable. And speaking of modernity, 
such thoroly American publications as 
Who's Who in Librarianship were to be 
noticed on the shelves. 

It was to be noticed too that there 
were no call slips or handbooks for 
readers like those found at the Biblio- 
théque Nationale. One presents a call 
number written on any scrap of paper 
at the desk in the Reading room and 
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signs at the same time in a big register 
giving the particulars of all books taken. 
This register is the record of circulation. 
There is no difficulty remembering that 
the Vatican is an absolutely non- 
circulating collection if one remembers 
the quaint statement made to us that 
“One of the Popes issued a bull ex- 
communicating anyone who tries to take 
a book away from the library.” 


The British Museum 


The next important library visit was 
to the British Museum in London. We 
spent a day there by ourselves in the 
sections open to the public to refresh 
old memories and in an attempt to be 
somewhat intelligent when the time came 
to pay a professional visit. Armed with 
Mr. Marsden’s gracious reply, at the 
beginning of the third week in London 
we paid that call. (Mr. W. A. Marsden 
is the Keeper of the Printed Books) The 
last sentence from Mr. Marsden’s invita- 
tion to visit the library was: “But you 
must understand that we are in a state 
of disorder owing to reconstruction, and 
you must take us as you find us, which 
is not as we normally are or as we hope 
to be again in a year or two.” So it 
wasn't surprising to find alterations and 
additions in process just as had been 
found at the Bibliothéque Nationale. It 
is stated at the Museum however, that 
the money was not given with work relief 
ideas in mind, as we had discovered in 
Paris. Under young Mr. Francis Kent’s 
guidance, one soon became conversant 
with such terms as press marks (our 
call numbers) with incorporator’s copy 
of the catalog (our official catalog) and 
assistant keepers first and second class 
(our professional assistants senior and 
junior grade). 

And here was encountered for the 
first time the intense opposition to card 
catalogs to be found in all the great 
English libraries visited. Mr. Kent told 
us, too, that just the preceding week 
some American woman, commencing her 
study at the Museum, had commented 
on the advantage of using a printed 
catalog in that one was able to see the 
whole double page of entries at one time 
instead of turning over endless cards. 
Mr. Esdaile in his National Libraries of 


the World, 1934, has a neatly damning 
phrase when he says, “We find in the 
United States the birth and apotheosis 
of the catalog card.” Of one thing I can 
feel fairly certain: there isn’t the faintest 
intention at Oxford, Cambridge, or the 
British Museum of ever replacing the 
printed catalog with a card catalog. The 
extreme disadvantage (to me) of having 
to peer all over the page to make sure 
one hasn’t missed anything because a 
recent accession may have had to be 
pasted far out of place because of the 
exigencies of space doesn’t seem to be 
considered a serious handicap. The 
regular procedure at all the English libra- 
ries mentioned above is to print fairly 
frequent lists of accessions and then 
clip the items from these lists to paste 
in the library catalog. Just as American 
catalogers type the first card to be dupli- 
cated and then filed, so there the cata- 
logers write the first slip to be printed, 
clipped, and then pasted. 

Of the Big Three, Oxford, Cambridge, 
and the Museum, only the Museum keeps 
up a subject catalog in any way. Extra 
slips from the printed accessions lists 
are here pasted on cards, subject-headed 
and printed once every five years. In 
the meantime, for the use of the public, 
duplicate entries are clipped, headed, and 
pasted alphabetically, according to the 
subject chosen, in a large blank volume 
the size of the author catalog. 

One of the highlights of the visit was 
unexpectedly walking thru a door in the 
stacks to be of an instant looking down 
on the famous great reading room. And 
to make it absolutely true to tale, a little 
old man, fussily looking up references, 
kept on his top hat for all the world as 
if he were on his way to Covent Garden 
and the Opera. 

The Museum has added some 20 extra 
workers for the great catalog now being 
reprinted and part of these workers are 
women. Unless one remembers that 
Cambridge still does not grant degrees 
to women, the statement isn’t half so 
interesting. 

Of late there has been in some quarters 
increased interest in staff flexibility, 
suggestions being made to borrow inside 
department assistants for part time work 
in public departments. Grounds for sup- 
port of such theories are apparently 
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found at this great English library, but 
it should be remembered that here there 
are no cast iron Reference and Catalog 
departments. The assistant keepers ful- 
fill both functions, which is a very dif- 
ferent matter from borrowing assistants 
for a few hours here and there. Very 
different indeed in the attitude of both 
workers and chiefs, and in the quality 
of the work done. The reading room 
staff proper (corresponding to American 
loan departments) is composed of but 
one assistant with rank equal to that of 
the Assistant Keepers of the Printed 
Books. This superintendent of the read- 
ing room heads a staff now recruited 
from the English secondary schools as 
are other sub-professional workers. 
Whitaker's Almanack contains a list of 
the staff, including their salaries. 


To the list of those interesting smaller 
libraries seen on the wing, and sometimes 
without knowing previously of their ex- 
istence, must be added the Old Guildhall 
library in London. This historical place 
is thoroly charming. The modern books 
of reference value are arranged by 
Dewey decimal system, the courteous 
young librarian explained, the older and 
less usable books being shelved in order 
of accession number. An entirely closed 
stack system still prevails, of course. 
Here the same procedure as to printing 
accession lists and then clipping and 
pasting follows, but these items are 
pasted onto cards, and filed in a card 
catalog as even our guide book made a 
point of bringing out. 


At Cambridge and Oxford 


Cambridge’s great new library was an 
inspiring sight as one crossed the famous 
river Cam. Inside everything was shin- 
ing with newness. But, proving that 
every once in a while some fortunate 
person can have his cake and eat it too, 
the delightful old oak carving from the 
old building has been built, into this 
very modern edifice. A modefn building 
and a new catalog, but not a card one! 
Cambridge’s old MSS. catalog is merely 
being revised on the printed accession 
list, clip, paste routine with which we 
had grown so familiar. Seeing a woman 
in the Reading room, one was unfortu- 
nately prompted to ask innocently if 
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she were a staff member. “Oh, no,” in 
clipped British accents, “women have an 
entirely different status here.” And then 
I remembered that while Oxford, since 
the war, has given women degrees, Cam- 
bridge is still holding back. 

Once inside the building one wanders 
in the freest way and helps oneself to 
the books—until 4:30 Pp. M. at any rate. 
And the books circulate for two-week 
periods. One enters and leaves thru 
turnstiles on each side of the huge desk 
in the entrance hall. Leaving, it was 
quaint to hear one young staff member 
say with disappointment that the staff 
tea room had been much larger in the 
old building, and to hear one old member 
of the University complain about the 
“deuced distance from things the new 
library is.” It is all of four minutes from 
the Cam! But half the edge of our per- 
sonal pleasure was dulled when in re- 
sponse to our grateful thank yous, the 
young guide said, ‘Well, after all, people 
from America have a right to see the 
building. Three-fifths of it was paid for 
by Rockefeller money you know.” True, 
the might of American money had fol- 
lowed us from that first week in Paris 
when we read that the ancient dignity 
of the great palace at Versailles was to 
be restored thru American munificence, 
and such examples had continued right 
up to Cambridge and farther still to 
Oxford where the first thing we noticed, 
climbing the stairs to Bodley’s entrance, 
was a massive roll of honor inscribed 
with the names of Oxford’s kindest 
patrons, and at the end of the list in 
boldly inscribed Latin form was: Rocke- 
feller. 

Bodley is in the midst of ambitious 
plans. During the week chosen for the 
visit the architect was due for consulta- 
tion on important building additions, and 
thé entire printed catalog is being revised 
and consolidated (it is now in two parts: 
in manuscript up to 1920, and the 
familiar printed and pasted accession 
slips since then) with a view to printing 
the whole. 

It was interesting going via the famous 
underground stacks to the more famous 
Radcliffe camera where the modern 
books for general use are kept and it 
added to the delight to be told en route 
just how absolutely non-circulating Bod- 














Four Oxford Libraries 


Time-worn bookshelves of 
England’s oldest university 
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CHAINED BOOKS 


Merton College Library, 
founded in 1264 





UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE LIBRARY 


Founded in 1249 
(above) 


RHODES HOUSE 
LIBRARY 
Used by Rhodes 
scholars, who are dis- 
tributed among all col- 
leges of the university 


(right) 





BODLEIAN LIBRARY 


One of Oxford’s most 
notable institutions, 
founded in 1611 by 
Sir Thomas  Bodley, 
English diplomatist and 
scholar, who left the 
bulk of his fortune for 
its permanent endow- 
ment 
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Passport to the Vatican Library 


ley’s books are. Legend has it that one 
of England’s Stuart Charleses once 
asked an attendant if he might take a 
book along with him, whereupon he was 
met with an absolute refusal. Pleased 
with the steadfastness of this sturdy 
subject of his, Charles bestowed a royal 
honor upon him. 


Afterthoughts 


Once upon the ocean again, certain 
definite generalizations begin to form in 
one’s mind, and once back in the library 
begin to apply themselves to library 
policies and library philosophy. First, 
the lesson of clarity. The organization 
of the justly famous “Metro,” the 
Parisian underground, looms up in the 
shape of a desirable mental goal. 

Then the question of availability. I 
shall never forget the visit to Warwick, 
England. Coming down the hill from 
the marvelous old castle on the way 
to St. Mary’s Church we were wistfully 
musing over the aged retainer’s stories 
concerning the 500-day old pride of the 
castle and his famous ancestors. The 
route passed the tiny municipal library. 
To the right of the open door, free as 
the air was a row of reference books 
including a Who’s Who and a Burke and 
we read about the Earls of Warwick 
at will. Because we learned what we 
wanted when we wanted, I don’t think 
we shall ever forget the genealogical 
facts we were after and I am sure I 
shall never forget tiny Warwick’s silent 
library service. I hope the librarian one 
day sees this. Very well then, bring out 
the old book chains if necessary, but 
have our reference books available not 
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hidden beneath a safe buttress presided 
over by careful keepers. 

And then—as to personalities. Our 
selves at least fairly hardened people, 
we found a whole day spoiled by the 
indifferent insolence of a passport clerk 
or lighted by the unspoiled graciousness 
of the guide at the Cathedral of San 
Rufino in Assisi, by the charm of the 
hotel manager at little Bourges in France, 
by the polished grace with which the 
young book store man in Brussels sold 
us a little catalog. This is actually being 
“on the other side of the desk,” an ex- 
perience we all need occasionally. 


And of course along with these general 
principles one brings home a priceless 
store of usable odds and ends. The first 
morning home someone with a British 
Museum catalog volume in hand de- 
manded the decoding of the long number 
on the right, which proved to be 10151 
(press i.e. book case number: originally 
meant some subject arrangement but has 
been added to and revised until numbers 
are merely numbers in most cases) ee 
(the shelf within the book case) 15 
(number of book on the shelf). 


More will be able to see some, and 
some will be able to see more, of the 
great libraries of the world if the right 
to have leaves at regular intervals for 
travel and study is obtained. To de 
mand and achieve this right, to see much 
and perhaps thus to acquire a. faculty 
for placing individual and individual li- 
brary problems in the right perspective, 
might go some way toward changing the 
current concept of librarians as fussy, 
unworldly, and colorless individuals. 





Dr. Caroline F. E. Spurgeon, emeritus pro- 
fessor of English literature at the University 
of London, announced that she is planning 
two new books on Shakespeare’s imagery. In 
the first book, to be published within a year, 
Dr. Spurgeon will attempt to show that the 
illustrations in Elizabethan books and pam- 
phlets were the sources of many of the images 
found in Shakespeare’s writings. The second 
volume, still in the planning stage, will seek 
to test the authenticity of Shakespeare’s plays 
thru these images. Last July Dr. Spurgeon 
was awarded the Rose Mary Crawshay Prize 
by the British Academy for her book, Shake- 
speare’s Imagery and What It Tells Us. This 
prize is given annually for the best historical 
or critical work on English literature by a 
woman of any nationality. 








A Library Supply System 


By Robert Whitford * 


L£s5 than a decade ago, in the era 

of plenty, it was usually the fashion 
to preach economy rather than to prac- 
tice it. Generous budgets permitted 
stocks of supplies practically inexhaust- 
ible despite waste and extravagance. 
Today, when every dollar undergoes 
cross-examination before reluctantly al- 
lowed to depart from our meagre 
treasuries, economy is axiomatic and 
planned expenditure a corollary. Hence 
the need for a definite supply policy and 
system. 

Before decsribing the supply proce- 
dure adopted by our library several years 
ago, it may be advisable to anticipate 
an objection which sometimes arises, 
viz., that the system is too elaborate, or, 
to use the favorite colloquialism of the 
scoffer, that it involves too much “red 
tape.” To this we reply that the system 
has yielded results sufficient to justify 
its continuance, and that its administra- 
tion has not proved burdensome—being 
merely a part-time activity of one staff 
member. Furthermore, the scheme may 
be modified, so as to adapt it to indi- 
vidual library conditions, by omitting 
any feature proving undesirable. 

The working structure of the supply 
system is based on four coordinated 
units: the perpetual inventory card, the 
requisition card, the supply list, and the 
annual statistical report. 


The Perpetual Inventory Card 


The Perpetuat INVENTORY CARD, a 
reduced facsimile of which is shown in 
Fig. 1, should be 5” x8” overall, with 


fifth-cut tabs in assorted positions, 
printed both sides, and _ preferably 
salmon-colored to minimize signs of 


wear. Cards of this type were christened 
“perpetual inventory” because they for- 
ever indicate the exact quantity in stock 
of any item at any time. Long used in 
the business world, they could be adopted 
by libraries with equal success. In the 
illustration (Fig. 1) several numbers 


have been inserted to show how entries 
are made. Under “Record of Deliveries,” 
the first entry (8 qts.) is the stock on 
hand at the close of the previous year as 
verified by an actual inventory on De- 
cember 31. The second entry shows 
that on January 6 the Reference Room 
requisitioned 1 qt. Subtracting this 
from our original 8, we write 7 in the 
balance column. The third entry repre- 
sents a requisition of 2 qts. on Janu- 
ary 23 by the History Room. The new 
balance becomes 5. On February 4, 
the Periodical Division took 1 qt., leav- 
ing a balance of 4. The reason why a 
line cancels this 4 and figure 28 appears 
alongside it, is that on February 13 a 
shipment of 24 qts. was received. Turn- 
ing our attention to the “Received” sec- 
tion, we see this shipment entered op- 
posite the date February 13. A check 
mark was placed beside the number 24 
immediately after the balance on hand 
was raised to 28, so as to indicate that 
the shipment has been duly entered, and 
to obviate the possibility of entering it 
twice by mistake. Succeeding entries in 
the appropriate columns require no ex- 
planation. Finally on the last day or so 
of the year, the word “inventory” is 
stamped in the delivery column as the 
last entry for the year, and alongside 
it is placed a check mark to indicate that 
the balance has been verified by actual 
inventory of the stock. (Should the 
balance be found incorrect for any 
reason, e.g. cumulative error in quantity 
estimation, the correct balance should 
be inserted instead of the check mark.) 
Two other headings on the perpetual 
inventory card deserve special attention: 
“Unit” is important because the word 
written thereunder qualifies every num- 
ber on the card. In our illustration, 
every number represents so many quarts 
of paste. If the supply item in question 
were payment vouchers, it wou'd be 
essential to know whether the entries 
represented reams or thousands. 
Insertion of “order number” is im- 
portant because it furnishes the only 
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Fig. 1—PERPETUAL 


key or index to a voluminous stack of 
past orders. (For any articles having 
a special source of supply, the appro- 
priate word may be substituted for order 
number, e.g. mimeographed, curator, 
etc. ) 

Perpetual inventory cards should be 
filed in a suitable single-drawer metal 
card cabinet equipped with guide cards 
labeled in accordance with the divisions 
and sub-divisions of the supply list. 

With the reassuring statement that 
the perpetual inventory record is much 
simpler to use than to describe, we pass 
on to the second unit. 


The Requisition Card 


The Reguisition Carp, shown in 
Fig. 2, is a white, 3” x5”, cheap quality 
card. Whenever a staff member needs 
supplies, he fills out such cards, one 
card for each supply item. May we 
again anticipate protests? Over forty 
staff members, making selections from 
a supply list of over two hundred items, 
consume during the course of a year 
less than 2,000 of these cheap cards, 
so cost cannot arouse objection, espe- 
cially when the cards can be used the 
following year as scrap slips. Secondly, 
there is the psychological advantage that 
staff members will request fewer items 
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at one time than if a long list of requisi- 
tions were permitted on one card. 
Finally, as wiil be seen later, having each 
requisition on a separate card greatly 
facilitates recording and filing. 

Speaking of convenience, the date 
space on this card deserves attention. 
The two oblique lines and the figure “3” 
(during this decade) are already printed 
on the card, thus insuring uniformity 
in date designation. Dates always appear 
in correct form for entry on the per- 
petual inventory card. 

Requisition cards should ultimately 
be filed in long vertical-card trays 
equipped with guide cards of different 
heights and colors corresponding with 
the divisions, sub-divisions, and _ indi- 
vidual items of the supply list. 


The Supply List 


The Suppry List, the third 
exists for three reasons: 


1. To inform staff members what supply 
articles are usually carried in stock. 

2. To insure agreement of names of arti- 
cles on requisition cards with headings 
“on perpetual inventory cards, guide 
cards, etc. 

3. To avoid ambiguous requisitions, e.g. 
“100 envelopes,” when seven different 
kinds or sizes of envelopes are in stock. 


unit, 


For this mimeographed supply list, 
classified arrangement has been found 
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superior to alphabetical, because all arti- 
cles of a certain type are grouped to- 
gether for ready reference and easy 
selection. An alphabetical arrangement 
would scatter them under one form of 
name or another, necessitating many in- 
versions and cross-references. Besides, 
as will be seen later, a classified list in 
which every item appears but once, con- 
genially surrounded by kindred items, 
articulates nicely with annual statistical 
reports. 

Headings and sub-headings for the 
supply list should be chosen with ex- 
treme care so as to minimize overlapping 
and ambiguity. The following set has 
worked satisfactorily in actual practice: 


HEADING SUMMARY 


I. Book PREPARATION AND REPAIR 
II, Desk AccCESSORIES 
III. Paper Goops 
A. Blank Cards and Slips. 
B. Printed Cards, Slips, and Sheets. 
Catalog Department: 
Circulation Department: 
Order Department: 
Reference Departments: 
General : 
C. Writing Paper, Envelopes, Pos- 
tals. 





Lib’y 
oo Saad Date: vA 13 





Quantity: 


Name of Article exactly as listed: 














Requested by: 


Receipt acknowl. : 





C.C.N.Y. LIBRARY 
SUPPLY DEPARTMENT 
REQUISITION CARD 











Fig. 2—REQUISITION CARD 
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D. Miscellaneous Paper Goods. 
IV. Paste Supplies AND INKS 
V. MISCELLANEOUS SUPPLIES 


“IT. Book PREPARATION AND Repair” obvi- 
ously includes mending tapes, pamphlet bind- 
ers, shellac, etc. 


“II. Desk Accessories” includes the arti- 
cles usually found within reach on anyone's 
desk, such as blotters, clips, pencils, etc. 


“III. Paper Goons” includes all articles 
made of paper or cardboard. [This is usually 
the longest section of a supply list, but is 
easy to use if subdivided logically.] Catalog 
cards obviously are found under III A. Book 
order sheets, being printed forms, are listed 
under III B, Order Department. Guide cards 
are “miscellaneous paper goods” entered under 
III D. 


“IV. Paste Supprres AND INKS” includes 
paste, different kinds of ink, paste brushes, 
paste cloths, and dusting powder. 


“V. MISCELLANEOUS SwupPLIES” includes 
everything which could not be classed else- 
where, e.g. typewriter ribbons, twine. 


A heading summary in compact form 
with appropriate indentations and type 
faces, followed by a separate section of 
illustrative comment, similar to the fore- 
going, should form a prominent part of 
the supply list so as to familiarize the 
staff with its arrangement and use. 


Annual Statistical Report 


The final unit, ANNUAL STATISTICAL 
Report, is of lasting practical value, 
unlike many other reports which are 
compiled merely to be filed. When ex- 
amined in conjunction with reports of 
previous years, it enables the librarian 
to prepare his budget, because he is 
furnished complete data on the total 
yearly consumption of each supply item. 
Moreover, he is able to detect and cor- 
rect an abnormally large consumption 
of supplies by any department. To the 
staff member in charge of the supply 
division, the series of annual reports is 
invaluable as a gauge for determining 
quantities to order and rate at which to 
dispense. 

In the main section of the annual re- 
port, supply items are arranged exactly 
as in the supply list, and under the same 
headings. Preceding each item appears 
the total quantity consumed during the 
year. Following each item, appear the 
component parts of this total. For ex- 
ample, one entry might read: 
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35 boxes Paper clips, Gem R10 C8 
H11 P4 L2 which would mean that 35 
boxes in all were used during the year, 
10 by the Reference Room, 8 by the Cir- 
culation Dept., etc. The code letters for 
departments are the same as those used 
for entries on the perpetual inventory 
cards. They make it possible to type- 
write each item of the report on but a 
single line, obviating a ragged, uneven 
arrangement which would render the 
report difficult to use. Needless to say, 
a list of code letters and their meanings 
should head this section of the report. 

The second section is labeled “Special 
Items and Equipment issued to Library 
Depts. during the Year,” and covers 
those articles (both large and small) 
not usually kept in stock and hence not 
in the supply list. Under the name of 
each department are listed the various 
acquisitions of the year, e.g. 


100 


Issued to Circulation Department 
2 book trucks 
1 calendar refill 
1 dictionary stand 
3 rubber stamps, 
1 typewriter 


“Returned” 


Succeeding sections of the annual re- 
port may be as fol'ows: 

1. An itemized account of how the supply 
allowance was spent for the more important 
types of supplies: 

Oe eae $88.20 
Labeling supplies (labels, ink, 


shellac, transfer paper, etc.) 12.88 
ip Pe eee 37.00 
Stamping supplies (stamp pads, 

stamp ink, band stamps, etc.) 12.96 


2. A restatement of the budget allowances 
for supplies and equipment, the total expendi- 
tures made, and the balances (if any). These 
figures will thus be available for ready refer- 
ence in the future. 

3. Supply items showing a marked increase 
in consumption over that of the previous 
year. This list will enable the librarian to 
detect waste and to suggest possible econo- 
mies. 

4. Quantities of supplies received from a 
special source, if any. For example, certain 
college libraries receive small stationery items 
from the college supply room upon requisition 
to the curator. It is often desirable to know 
the quantities so received. 


The carbon copy of the annual report 
retained by the supply division should 
be mounted in a pressboard pamphlet 
binder, as it will be in active service 
for many years to come. 
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The Supply System in Operation 


Now that each of the four working 
units has been painstakingly described, 
we may turn our attention to the actual 
functioning of the system. In the first 
place, one hour of each day is designated 
as “supply hour” in order that the staff 
member in charge may devote the 
ba'ance of the day to other work without 
constant interruption. During this hour, 
9 to 10 a.m. daily for example, he 
should be present in the supply office 
to accept requisition cards. If the quan- 
tities requisitioned seem too large for 
any reason, his authority to reduce them 
should be unquestioned. After the names 
of the articles are checked to insure 
agreement with the supply list, the indi- 
vidual receiving the supplies initials the 
requisition cards opposite “Receipt 
Acknowledged,” surrenders them, and 
departs. The requisition cards are then 
placed temporarily in a small file box in 
the order in which received. 

Before too many requisitions accumu- 
late therein, they should be entered on 
the perpetual inventory cards. A simple 
technique for this process will save time 
and prevent mistakes: 

One card at a time is removed from 
the small file box. The corresponding 
perpetual inventory card is located and 
removed bodily from the metal file after 
a ruler has been laid across the drawer 
edges to mark the place. Date, depart- 
ment, quantity requisitioned, and new 
balance are entered as discussed previ- 
ously. A small “e” (for entered) is then 
written at the bottom of the requisition 
card so as to avoid entering it again by 
mistake. The perpetual inventory card 
is reinserted alongside the ruler, and 
we are ready for the remaining requisi- 
tion cards. After all are entered, they 
are filed behind the appropriate guides 
in the requisition file, where they will 
be available for reference until removed 
at the end of the year after having aided 
in the preparation of the annual report. 

Incidentally, the supply head should 
scrupulously fill out requisition cards for 
all items consumed by himself. 

Upon one supply rule too much 
emphasis cannot be placed, for upon it 
hinges the satisfactory operation of the 
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whole supply system, namely, that all 
library staff members are strictly pro- 
hibited from removing any articles from 
the supply room during the absence ot 
the person in charge. Unless this regu- 
lation is promulgated in very definite 
form by the chief librarian himself, con- 
stant friction will develop because stati 
members higher in rank or length of 
service than the supply man will consider 
themselves exempt from this ruling. 
Filling out a requisition card and leav- 
ing it on the supp!y room desk does not 
mitigate or excuse unauthorized with- 
drawals, for nine times out of ten the 
requisition card is incorrectly worded, 
the quantity taken too large, or the 
wrong stack or package of supplies dis- 
turbed. Many minutes must be wasted 
guessing just what supplies were re- 
moved, correcting errors, and making 
records agree—all very discouraging to 
a conscientious supply administrator. 

Whenever the supply head is absent 
from work because of vacation or ill- 
ness, one staff member is designated by 
the librarian to issue supplies until his 
return. To avoid errors, it is usually 
desirable that the substitute should leave 
requisition cards in the small file box 
rather than enter and file them. He 
should make certain that the requisition 
cards represent, regarding both quantity 
and wording, the items issued. Bins 
properly labeled with accepted names of 
articles will aid him greatly in so doing. 
Moreover, the number of requisitions 
submitted during vacation periods may 
be reduced to a minimum by an official 
notice circulated among staff members 
in advance requesting that they “stock 
up. 

In order to centralize records, all 
orders for supplies or equipment should 
be prepared and sent out by the supply 
head, and by no other member of the 
library staff. This does not mean that 
the supply division originates al orders, 
as the librarian usually says when to 
order large items of equipment. Further- 
more, all orders must be countersigned 
by the associate librarian before being 
sent out. However, if competent, the 
supply head may be authorized to orig- 
inate and draft all supply orders, as he 
is most familiar with stocks on hand and 
the probable future demand. 
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In a suitable columnar ledger should 
be recorded all data concerning orders 
order number, requisition number, com- 
pany, estimated cost, date ordered, date 
received, shipment accepted, invoice 
signed, final price, etc. The last column, 
final price of an order after all adjust- 
ments, corrections, discounts, and in- 
creases have been made, is very im- 
portant. Final prices are entered in this 
column in ink. For any order not yet 
paid, whose final price is therefore un- 
certain, estimated price is repeated in the 
final price column im pencil. When the 
payment for that order is settled, the 
penciled tentative price is erased and the 
final price inserted. The sum of ail the 
items in this column should appear at 
the foot (in pencil, so that it may be 
revised constantly). On any date, it will 
represent the most accurate vaue of 
total prior expenditures, and should be 
watched carefully in order that allotted 
funds be not exceeded. If the library 
is granted separate allowances for sup- 
plies and equipment, and must keep the 
two accounts distinct, two columns 
should appear below the heading “final 
price’—one for each type of order. 

Carbon copies of all orders sent out 
are retained by the supp’y division, and 
should be corrected in accordance with 
any changes which may arise between 
initial ordering and final payment. A rub- 
ber stamp reading FINAL PRICE = 
is desirable for indicating that value 
on these carbon copies, which serve as 
order records for future reference. 

Whenever a new shipment of supplies 
arrives, it should be checked immediately 
against the order so that claims may 
be made if necessary. Then all indi- 
vidual articles are stamped with the date 
received, to link them with the cor- 
responding orders and to insure new 
stock being used last. Thirdly, each 
component item of the order is entered 
on the proper perpetual inventory card, 
as previously described. Finally, the re- 
ceipt and acceptance of the order should 
be recorded in the columnar ledger. 

_ With friendly staff cooperation, firm 
librarian’s support, and capable manage- 
ment, a supply system like the foregoing 
should place the library’s expenditures 
on an irreproachable business-like basis. 








The Substitute Librarian 
A Short Story, by Sophia Belzer * 


HEN Miss Donahue went away 

on her vacation a substitute libra- 
rian was sent to take her place. The 
substitute librarian was a timid maiden 
lady about Miss Donohue’s age, but 
she had none of her exuberance, none of 
her pitched sallies and ready Irish wit. 
The library missed Miss Donohue’s slim, 
reedlike body with its quick movements 
and bright energy. 

The substitute librarian wore grey 
cotton stockings and a grey smock. She 
tiptoed across the library floor, put her 
grey countenance close to the patrons’ 
when she whispered to them, and had 
absolutely no vanity, as far as one could 
Her face did not wear a trace of 


see. 
cosmetic, her hair was straight and 
chastely knobbed at the back. Her 


presence did not cheer at all. 

For the first time the library became 
aware of itself: of its square, hard 
tables and the small, neat notices that 
were placed precisely under glass on 
the desk. The card catalog sprang 
forward from its deferential silence and 
showed itself plain'y to the view, square- 
cornered and formally classified. The 
books were classified, everything was 
classified. The library was in order. 

The dead things of the library were 
in order, the things made of paper and 
of wood, but the soul was absent, the 
living breath was pressed out of it and 
it was like a corpse that has been laid 
out for burial. 

It was evening. A group of adoles- 
cents sat in a huddle at one of the tab‘es, 
kitty-corner from the librarian. It was 
late June, one of the restless days of 
June, and the adolescents were im- 
patient. They were impatient for the 
day when school would be out and the 
restraint finally removed from their 
limbs and spirits. As Miss Eckhardt 
watched, without lifting her eyes, she 
knew there would be a discipline prob- 
lem on her hands. The atmosphere 
around the table was charged and an 
intangible confusion hovered in it. As 


yet nothing overt had happened. Only 
jerky movements, a boy’s thrusting a 
magazine open under another’s nose. 
The boy whose nose had been insulted 
glanced to the desk, was keen enough 
to know that from under her lids Miss 
Eckhardt was watching, and did nothing 
about it. Another got up and moved 
about with lazy, longlegged tread, push- 
ing books about indifferently. A boy at 
the table let a book fall to the floor. 
It cracked the formal silence of the li- 
brary like a gunshot. Several elderly 
readers looked up, glanced from the 
boys to Miss Eckhardt, expecting her 
to do something. There was a titter, 
and a guffaw. 

Miss Eckhardt looked at the offend- 
ers and the library became quiet. The 
boys felt her eyes upon them, a solemn 
glance, hard and dry and like a stick 
pointed at them. A g’ance that prodded 
the offender in the ribs. One of the 
boys looked up with a strained, dis- 
gusted expression to show her that he 
had tried to behave, it was the others 
who were at fault. The effort to be 
good constricted his face. The librarian 
avoided this boy as she descended from 
her stool and swept down to the table. 
The adolescents looked at her sidewise, 
abashed or defiant, according to their 
natures, and awaited the verdict. 


“Out you go!” she commanded. Or 
was it she? She was somewhere in the 
tunneled, isolated hideaway within her- 
self, and the harsh voice that ordered 
the boys out was not the voice of timid 
Miss Eckhardt. It came rather from the 
exterior personality that fitted closely 
about her, grown upon her so cunningly 
that people mistook it for her. It clung 
to her in perfect outline, like ice to the 
spars of a ship. From within the sheath 
she reached the word with what sure- 
ness it allowed. When she dealt with 
adults it did not matter so much; but 
her enwrapped state absolutely pre- 
vented her from getting into the esprit 
of boys and girls. She could not speak 
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their language. Their energy startled 
her. She was not equal to their fidgety 
restlessness and her being pulsed too 
slowly for their impish inventiveness. 
As she glared at them their young eyes 
baffled her. If she stared at them they 
outstared her, her own eyes fell before 
theirs and were troubled with shadows 
while theirs remained clear. 

She was constantly making herself 
go back in memory to the time when 
she was their age. She remembered 
vaguely what she had liked in her 
teachers and librarians, but for the life 
of her she could not make herself liked, 
could not avoid stumbling into the bad 
graces of youth. When she tried to 
enter youth’s world she was embarrassed 
by her stiffness, and retreated behind a 
new barrier. How she marveled at the 
ease with which Miss Donohue could 
win her way into children’s hearts. She 
could have got far with half the cajolery, 
the aggressiveness, the deftness with 
which the other brought both adults and 
children to her side. Or if she could 
only relax, ease away from this casing 
about her. . . 

She tried again and again to recall the 
affinities and aversions of her own child- 
hood, a period when she had loved 
warmly and hated with hot, red spurts 
of hate teachers who won her or re- 
pelled her, but she could not remember 
the magic formula for making children 
like you. 

It was because they were blind and 
stupid, she told herself, that they did 
take to her. Her own intuitions about 
adults in her childhood had been good 
ones, but these children were mistaken. 
They could not see the good heart that 
was within her, nor her yearning to 
be taken in by them. Even the littlest 
tots who came to the library were banded 
against her, were like those girls in her 
college dormitory who had formed a 
sorority and forborne from asking her 
to join. . . 

In the other months of the year Miss 
Eckhardt had a clerical position at the 
main branch, where she could sink bliss- 
fully into the background of the library 
and remain unnoticed. By contrast this 
substitute work as head of a branch was 
a terrific strain. Withdrawal had be- 
come a habit. Her body was set in the 
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same unemotional arrestment as the li- 
brary fixtures. Now, when she needed 
to, she tried hard to push the prison of 
self away, to escape out of the strait- 
jacket that imprisoned her mind. There 
was a SITUATION in the library and she 
must deal with it. Her self-respect de- 
manded that she make short shrift of 
these barbarians who were threatening 
the peace of the older patrons. But 
there she was within the mesh, the 
cocoon, a pupa warmly dreaming, 
dreams that were grey or rosy, accord- 
ing to the stimuli of the muffled throbs 
of a far-away world. 

She had descended from her stool, it 
was true, but she was afraid to deal 
out the swift, impersonal justice that 
was expected of her. Even they ex- 
pected it, the boys, though they were 
dallying and taking up time and putting 
off the moment when the library would 
be rid of them. 

The soft mass of the real Miss Eck- 
hardt was not equal to these emergen- 
cies, to a group of adolescent vandals 
and lawbreakers. So the hard crust 
must come into play, the protective out- 
ward layer that people mistook for her- 
self, and she commanded. 

“Leave the library at once! 

She heard herself speaking and saw 
herself gesturing, and then heard and 
saw counter words and gestures. 

“Aw, what’re we doin’ ? We weren't 
doin’ nothin.’ ” 

And grumbling, they rose and filed 
heavily out of the door as if her glance 
were pushing them. For her it was a 
moment of rigid waiting. She did not 
understand why they obeyed her. Didn’t 
they guess that a shrinking, frightened 
woman stood before them, hoping they 
would not take it into their heads to 
commit some act of violence that would 
be her final betrayal? But the miracle 
was done. The boys were outside and 
the door had s’ammed behind them. 
The silence hung suspended in the li- 
brary once more. She breathed a deep 
sigh and turned toward the desk. 

Once again on the high stool she took 
up her tasks like one in a good dream. 
Familiar, friendly tasks that her hands 
knew how to do by themselves: the 
slipping of books and filing the day’s 
circulation. 
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Librarians and Another War 
By June Hinds 


[Epitor’s Note: Few American librarians 
today will deny that peace is preferable to 
war. In this article Miss Hinds, a young 
Western librarian, proposes that librarians as 
a group should express their opposition in 
principle to the destruction of human life and 
cultural values and should actively werk to- 
gether to maintain and foster pacific ideas. 
“I discuss past honest and sincere mistakes 
(for they were sincere) in no spirit of rancor, 
but only in the hope of arousing sentiment to 
prevent such a repetition,” writes Miss Hinds. 
Further discussion of any aspects of this seri- 
ous problem is invited.—S.J.K.] 


T a time when the foremost stu- 

dents of world affairs agree that we 

are nearer to a world war than we were 

in 1914, it is pertinent to raise the ques- 

tion: Will librarians support a second 

world slaughter as unquestioningly as 
they did the first one? 

Let us consider the problem from the 
purely selfish professional standpoint, 
entirely aside from any social conscious- 
ness with which librarians may be im- 
bued. Are we as librarians going to 
display any opposition to the threat of 
another war with its even greater at- 
tendant conditions of flagrant censorship, 
severe persecution of the mildest pacifist 
librarians, and systematic destruction of 
dissenting literature of the ablest sort? 

Let us recali for a moment the un- 
questioning response of librarians to the 
last war. Speedily a “Library War 
Council” of prominent librarians was 
appointed. The A.L.A. bent all efforts 
toward getting “a million dollars for a 
million books for a million soldiers.”’ 
Ten states proclaimed library week. The 
professional journals were overflowing 
with war propaganda; the present de- 
pression hasn’t brought forth a fraction 
of the written consideration from libra- 
rians that the war did. “War is now 
upon us in defense of the rights of 
humanity . . . of brave France, of new 
Russia, and of progressive Japan. . .” 
“Librarians will, of course, respond at 
ohce to the popular demand for books 
which represent the spirit of the time. . .” 
References were frequent to “the historic 
psychology of Germany which has made 
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this war possible,” to the fact that... 
“please God, the Hun shall rue the day 
he ever by his ruthless barbarism” at- 
tacked a righteous world. 

One typical and prominent librarian 
proclaimed that he had always urged his 
staff not to “take sides.” But “in such 
an emergency as this, a public library 
must ‘take sides,’ and must put forth 
all reasonable vigilance to see that its 
resources are not used in such a way as 
to afford ‘aid and comfort’ or informa- 
tion to our country’s enemies.” For 
readers of books on “explosives and re- 
lated subjects,” “...a special registration 
will probably be established...,to be 
under the direction of some representa- 
tive of the State or National Govern- 
ment.” Individual libraries raided their 
meagre book funds for as much as $2,500 
at a time to buy army drill manuals. All 
propaganda was given fullest display by 
libraries. Libraries thruout the land cele- 
brated France Day, pushing to the fullest 
books by and about Wilson and the 
Allied leaders. The governors of 15 
states were prevailed upon to proclaim 
Library War Fund Week. 

Each month the library periodical 
press devoted dozens of pages to war 
library service. Its pages were full of 
such articles as: “A war library for 
women,” “Library war service,” “Home 
reading courses for citizen soldiers,” a 
justification of “British censorship of 
enemy publications,” “The soldiers’ 
branch of the — Public Library,” a 
carte blanche approval of “Censorship 
in public libraries,” “An international 
war bibliography,” “Classification of 
military literature,” and countless propa- 
ganda pictures of library war service and 
justice unsheathing the sword of 
righteousness against the enemy (in li- 
braries and library magazines). 

A library committee on a “War Li- 
brary Manual” was set up. Typical 
of dozens of the propaganda reading 
lists was that broadcast on “Life and 
adventure in the U. S. Army.” A large 
library placed folders on “The public 
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library and patriotism” in each book it 


circulated. When the suggestion was 
ventured that after the war libraries 
could fill the gaps in their German 


serials, the hot retort was a refusal to 
consider “giving aid and comfort to 
the enemy.” “Better a thousand times 
that those gaps on our shelves remain 
permanently unfilled, lest we forget the 
horrors of a war forced upon the world 
by the intellectuals joined with the mili- 
tary party of Prussia. So strongly 
do I feel upon the subject that I cannot 
conceive of any American citizen think- 
ing otherwise.” 

Time off was arranged for library 
workers to make gardens, take prepared- 
ness courses, do clerical work for patri- 
otic organizations, etc. Library equip- 
ment was turned over wholesale to all 
such groups for war use. Dozens of 
prominent librarians enlisted for war 
service. 

Librarians were the apogee of im- 
partiality—until the times cried aloud 
for true impartiality. With the greatest 
truth the English Library World early 
in the war declared: “American libra- 
rianship is awake to the possibilities of 
the war...” 

The recent Nye Congressional Com- 
mittee investigations of war and muni- 
tions work reveals some interesting facts 
for librarians who supported the last 
war. This committee has revealed: 

That Wall Street’s investments in Euro- 


pean loans and sales (chiefly the Morgan 
group’s) were the decisive factor in 
bringing us into the war on the side of 
the Allies; 
That Wilson 
those loans 
pressure ; 
That “brave France,” “new Russia,” 
“progressive Japan,” and “brutal Ger- 
many” were gossamer webs of fiction 
woven by Wail Street, which engineered 
the war and profited by it to the extent 
of 7 billion dollars (which eventually 
cost the nation 100 billion dollars and 
120,000 lives.) 

That preparedness for national defense 


gave 
when 


secret approval to 
Morgan applied the 


is a sham, for all the present army 
and navy plans and blue prints call 
for sending 3 million young men to 


fight only on foreign soil and a navy 
to fight only in foreign waters. 
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Are we as librarians going to give 
our blind support to another imminent 
world slaughter, which will mean an 
even greater censorship and degradation 
of our profession and its work? Or are 
we going to offer systematic pressure 
against such a debacle—both before it 
arrives and (failing in its prevention) 
after its arrival. 

Our nation’s progressive teachers are 
considering these issues. Librarians must 
do likewise. 

I discuss past honest and sincere mis- 
takes (for they were sincere) in no 
spirit of rancor, but only in the hope of 
arousing sentiment to prevent such a 
repetition. 





autographs 
in Book Week essay 
contest at Cossitt Library, Memphis, Tenn., 


Halliburton (seated) 


for prizes 


Richard 
his books 


with Librarian Jesse Cunningham looking 
on. The contest was open to the 50,000 
children in city and county schools. Eng- 


lish teachers gave students credit for the 


work. Subjects were: grammar school, 100- 
250 words, ‘‘Book Characters I'd Like to 
Meet’: Junior high, 250-500 words, ‘‘Adven- 
tures I Have Enjoyed in Books’; Senior 
high, 500-1000 words, ‘‘25 Books I Should 
Want on a Desert Island.”’ 








Book Week 1936 


By Marjorie Griesser * 


OINTING out that this may be said to be 
“the second decade of a renaissance of 
the American children’s book, a renaissance 
not only in writing and production but also 
in their distribution and use,” Frederic G. 


Melcher recently paid tribute in the Pub- 
lishers’ Weekly to “the sense of common 
cause” developed by successive Book Week 


campaigns since the first Week was held in 
1919. Concentration on a special theme in 
November has given added significance to the 
Book Week exhibits and programs in recent 


years. For 1936 the theme is the one pro- 
claimed on the poster designed by Jay M. 
Reibel, “Books to Grow On—The Modern 


World for Young Readers.” The dates of 
the Week are November 15 to 21. 

Librarians in schools and public libraries 
have used so much imagination and inventive- 
ness from year to year in the planning of 
features for the Week that we look forward 
each autumn to the reports in their letters 
to the N.A.B.P. office, items in Wilson Bulletin 
and other magazines, and the great pile of 
newspaper clippings which comes in November 
Thousands of people in all parts of the 
country give a great deal of time annually 
to preparation for Book Week events. Beyond 
all this careful planning and the labor on 
exhibits and programs, one visualizes the 
individual child absorbed in the ever-new 
adventure of reading. The personal contact, 
the flash which suddenly illuminates for one 
boy or girl the world of books, is the point 
from which all aspects of the Book Week 
campaign radiate. New discoveries in books 
for the children who have already acquired 
the reading habit. and a fresh approach to 
those who have not yet found the books which 
appeal to them—these are the two aims which 
we all have in view. Invitations to parents 
to join in the Book Week observance are 
important but the primary objective is to 
interest the boys and girls themselves. 

In a world as chaotic and confused as the 
one we are living in today, there seems to 
be a special reason for ‘introducing young 
readers to books which “will give them a 
perspective, a factual and. historical back- 
ground which will be valuable in the years 
ahead. It was with this in mind that ‘the 
1936 theme for Book Week was chosen. 
Fortunately in recent years authors and pub- 
lishers have provided us with some excellent 
books which are unique in the history of 


*Executive Secretary, 
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National Association of Book Publishers, 347 Fifth Avenue, 





This 4-color poster for Book Week, by 


Jay M. Reibel, is obtainable from 
N.A.B.P. 
children’s literature, presenting science, the 


arts, geography, history, and a great variety 
of subjects in new ways and in a straight- 
forward style devoid of condescension to the 
youthful reader. These books will be featured 
in Book Week displays, but the literature of 
imagination, the world of poetry and folk 
lore, should not be ruled out, of course, for 
in times like these their great and enduring 
values are especially meeded. They are 


“books to grow on,” too, and should be 
included along with the books on modern 
themes. 


A number of suggestions for displays, pro- 
grams, and classroom projects in keeping 
with the 1936 slogan are given in the Book 
Week Bulletin issued by the National Asso- 
ciation of Book Publishers. This leaflet and 
the poster, printed attractively in four colors, 


New York, 
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are available for a 25-cent service fee from 
the N.A.B.P. office, 347 Fifth Avenue, New 
York. A _ selected list of plays for Book 
Week, prepared by the office of the Super- 
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intendent of School Work of the New York 
Public Library, will be forwarded gratis: on 
request, also a “Treasure Hunt” list of book 


questions and answers. 


A Book Week Miscellany 


The Big Show 


HE word “fun” in last year’s book week 

theme gave us an embryonic circus idea. 
Then came Wilson Bulletin (October 1935) 
and the pamphlet of the National Association 
of Book Publishers. How we did appreciate 
their additional suggestions—and used them 
too! Persistently the circus ideas grew and 
grew until we had the art and manual train- 
ing departments—yes! even our truant officer 
and custodians—interested. With the willing 
cooperation of all these, the “great spectacle” 
was presented by members of the student li- 
brary staff. 

Two weeks in advance varied stenciled 
posters were placed in home rooms. Every 
school bulletin board carried some circus sug- 
gestions and gave the library as reference. 
Imaginations were properly stirred, and the 
library enjoyed many curious visitors who 
questioned the possibilities of a circus therein. 

The following week there were assembly 
talks and newspaper write-ups in the school 
and local papers to further advertise our proj- 
ect. Finally to each. home room group the 
requirements for. admission were explained. 
To every student there was available a mimeo- 
graphed ticket: 


ADMISSION TO BOOK WEEK CIRCUS 


Of all the books Ihave read, my favorite 
se osass 


A ballot box at.the entrance to the circus 
received these—and titles. of book favorites 
were posted.daily during the exhibit. 

Our circus developed into a series of twelve 
side-shows arranged at one end of our read- 
ing room. Six library tables (3’'x5’) were 
transformed into tents, each of which housed 
two exhibits. Two upright tent poles braced 
by a 3’ horizontal pole served as framework. 
Over the ridge-pole unbleached muslin (36” 
width) was drawn tightly and fastened by 
means of thumb tacks under the table ledge. 
The straight sides of the tent were easily 
made by allowing the muslin to drop to the 
floor. The back of the tent was closed with 
muslin. 





THE RING MASTER 
Book Circus of the Gloucester, 
N.J., High School 


At the 


Overhead varied-colored circus pennants 
floated gaily. These were made of mounting 
paper (3 pennants being cut from each 9” x 12” 
sheet) and clipped to cord. string stretched 
across opposite corners of the room. Lettered 
with white and India ink, the pennants dis- 
played names of authors, book titles, and 
names of popular characters from literature. 
The generous use of colored balloons and 
circus posters (painted on muslin) likewise 
provided atmosphere. 

At the entrance to the midway stood a life- 
size Ring Master, representing the library 
catalog. This figure, outlined, painted and cut 
from a sheet of corrugated paper was a most 
commanding figure. Circus visitors were care- 
fully introduced to him—an opportunity for a 
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BOOK CIRCUS TENT DISPLAY 
Gloucester, N.J., High School 


very helpful explanation on the uses of the 
catalog. 

At the opposite end of the midway our full 
room-width blackboard was-also utilized. Ap- 
propriate sketches in colored chalk were gratc- 
fully borrowed and copied from the Macmil- 
lan Company’s broadside—“Book News for 
Young Readers”—for Book Week 1935. Here 
too was recorded the daily winner in the 
favorite book voting contest. 

Going down the midway the following ex- 
hibits were set up: CLOwNsS AND Funny Fo ik, 
with a representation of our humorous books, 
appropriate illustrations and circus figures; 
WONDERS OF THE WoRLD; including books about 
scientific discoveries, astronomy, radio, etc.; 
DARING FEATURES AND‘ THRILLS GALORE, feat- 
uring books of adventure and mystery; 
GIANTS, Dwarrs, FREAKS AND STRANGE 
PEOPLE, contrasting our largest volume next to 
our smallest and including special-type books, 
eg. Who's Who, Chambers’ Book of Days, 
Reoders’ Guide to Periodical Literature; 
ACROBATS AND AERIAL ARTISTS, featuring our 
own Aero and Plane (cardboard figures in 
action on trapeze made of thread and tooth- 
picks) among books about aviation and heroes 
of the air; “Hycer”’—Tue Stronc Man, built 
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up from pamphlet boxes (idea borrowed from 
the A. L. A. Bulletin, October 1935) and 
named “Hygei” because he was filled with 
hygiene books; a Ropeo—WiLp West SHow, 
displaying our books about cowboys and the 
West; Witp ANIMALS FROM ALL Parts OI 
THE WorLp, prepared with books about ani 
mals and animal life; “Tiny,” THe Fat Lapy 
—114,000 Worps, our large unabridged diction- 
ary, much decorated with feminine attire; 
“Snorty,” THE THIN Man, WHO EMBRACES 
THE Wor_p, our new world atlas; PARADE OF 
Stark PERFORMERS, a special display of book 
favorites; and lastly, the REFRESHMENT STAND, 
an exhibit of books and magazines about 
foods, how to serve foods, and about table 
etiquette. With each show—in addition to 
books—circus figures, book covers, and appro- 
priate illustrative materials were used. 

Student staff members conducted groups of 
students and other visitors thru the 
giving necessary explanations for each side 
show. Thus, definite books were advertised 
and in many cases their uses illustrated and 
brought to the attention of our students. To 
quote a seventh grader leaving the show 
“Say! the circus is more than fun—it’s in- 
structional !” 

To imsure against our visitors forgetting 
that “reading can be fun” each was given a 
souvenir—his choice of pamphlets about his 
favorite author (The Macmillan Company 
Favorite Author Series), a Book Week news- 
paper (Frederick A. Stokes Company—Holi- 
day Extra), or, an annotated book list (F. | 
Compton & Company—Reading for Pleasur: 

Without a doubt we all enjoyed the book 
circus and already the energy expended upon 
it has been repaid. Many new library friends 
were won and old friends were encouraged to 
make new book acquaintances. 
were encouraged to “sign up” for books feat 
ured in the display. Many reserve lists kept 
certain titles in constant circulation for the 
remainder of the term. Needless to mention, 
our circulation figures have grown! Further- 
more, the results of student voting for admis 
sion to the circus proved to us that Little 
Women and Tom Sawyer still reign supreme 
with the junior high school boys and girls, 
while our senior high students prefer histori 
cal romance, sea stories, and biography. 

We’re recommending the circus idea far and 
wide. Ours meant so much, yet cost the 
startling sum of $.15—the bargain price of 
sixty assorted balloons! The strips of lumber 
used for tent framework were returned for 
use again in our manual training department 
as were the thumb tacks and paper clips for 
our own use. 

Lituian K. Backenstoe, Librarian 
Junior-Senior High School Library 
Gloucester City, New Jersey 


circus, 


Circus visitors 
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Library Scavenger Hunt 


LIBRARY scavenger hunt was the theme 

of the “Read For Fun” book week cele- 
bration last year at Castleton Union School, 
Castleton On Hudson, New York. Over 100 
of the 250 junior and senior high school pupils 
entered the contest. 

The contest was open from Monday morn- 
ing of book week until Friday afternoon, 
when all papers in the contest had to be 
handed in. Prizes for the contest consisted of 


books. 


The contest consisted of a list of 25 ques- 
tions such as: What is a Zyzzle? or, What is 
antianthropomorphism? or, Find a picture of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt with his signature in 
facsimile under the figure. When the answer 
was located the student was to write on his 
contest blank the location of the answers. All 
answers in order to be counted had to give 
references in the school library. 

Increase in the number of books borrowed 
during the week was almost double the regular 
circulation altho the answers to all the ques- 
tions could be found in reference books which 
were not to be borrowed outside of the school 
building. The number of persons in the li- 
brary during the day for use of the library 
nearly tripled over the regular attendance. 

Both of the winners in the contests were 
boys, altho more girls entered the contest than 
did boys. Books selected as prizes by che 
winners of the first two places were Count 
Luckner by Lowell Thomas and Scott’s Stand- 
ard Stamp Catalog. 


The contest created such interest that within 
a day after the contest closed questions came 
pouring in as to when the library would stage 
another contest. “It was fun even if I didn’t 
win”, said one student. Another reported, 
“Whew, there’s more information in this li- 
brary than I ever guessed.” 
LAURENCE E, Brerscu, Librarian 
Castleton Union School 
Castleton on Hudson, N.Y. 


Book Parade 


MOST original Book Week celebration 
was staged by our room of fourth 
graders. They had a book parade. Each child 
chose a character in a book and dressed up 
as this character. They originated their own 
costumes and did amazingly well. Headed by 
one of the girls who made a speech about the 
purpose of their parade, they marched to the 
various rooms where each one introduced him- 
self and the book from which he came. 
Alice in Wonderland made her appearance 
with a struggling white kitten. After her in- 
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(Above) Library Scavenger Hunt, Castle- 
ton, N.Y., Union School 


(Below) Hobby Show, East Aurora, N.Y., 
High School 
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troduction the kitten was passed to a boy who 
said he and the cat were supposed to be 
Skitter Cat and Little Boy. Cinderella was 
resplendent in a long velvet gown and silver 
crown. Sinopah the Indian boy was decked 
out in much red paint and a head-dress of 
turkey feathers. Dr. Doolittle was there, as 
well as Wendy, Concetta the little coral girl, 
and the Filipino Twins. 

One ingenious boy made a helmet from a 
paper sack by cutting slits to make it appear 
that the visor was drawn, and with a card- 
board sword, he became King Arthur. A little 
boy with a cotton beard was impossible to 
identify until he made it clear that he was 
Captain John in Five Little Friends. Donna, 
who has a straight Dutch bob, announced that 
she was Yellow Curls in Adventures in Our 
Street. 

Barbara was the mother of the Little Lame 
Prince. She had come to the library that 
morning in tears because she wanted to be 
the Prince’s fairy godmother, the little old 
woman in gray, but she didn’t think that the 
costume that her sister had created from a 
white nightgown, gold tinsel and netting 
looked like the picture in the book at all. At 
that late date the only thing left to do was 
choose another character, and the mother most 
closely resembled the hated costume. 

The prize, if one had been awarded, would 
have gone to Orland. He had on a tall paper 
hat, big glasses, and his collar was turned up; 
a large purple tie and cane completed his out- 
fit. He announced that he liked the book 
David Copperfield very much and that David 
had a very good friend in Mr. Micawber. He 
ended his speech, “And I am Mr. Micawber 
and am looking for something to turn up, most 
any day now.” After all the children had had 
their turn a little girl recited the poem “Book 
House” and the parade resumed its march. 


ETHELYN Rose, Librarian 


Harry Street Elementary School 
Wichita, Kansas 


The Best Book Week We Ever Had 


66 EADING FOR FUN” said a long ban- 
ner facing the door into the Children’s 
Room of the Columbus (Ohio) Public Li- 
brary. The room presented quite a gala array. 
Most of the tables contained displays; and the 
Mother Goose Murals, obtained from the New 
Method Book Bindery, Jacksonville, Illinois, 
added a bright touch to the rear of the room. 
Approximately a thousand children, accom- 
panied by teachers, visited the library in 
classes from the schools besides the regular 
“after-school swarm.” 
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“HELLO, TOM SAWYER” 


The grass was sowed in the box sev- 
eral weeks in advance, growing so lux- 
uriantly that it had to be cut repeatedly 
with scissors. The buckets for the 
‘“‘whitewash’’ was modeled from wall 
paper cleaner. The inside was painted 
white and the paint permitted to drip 
down the outside. 


The children were divided into convenient 
groups and given a “personally 
tour” and then they were allowed to wande: 
around and examine things as they wished 

Let us join one of these groups and see 
some’ of the displays. 

On the catalog case right in front of us ar 
the familiar figures of Meg, Jo, Beth and Amy 
attired for Meg’s wedding. (From the paper 
doll set from the “dime” store.) In the middl 
beside the book Araminta stands Araminta 
herself, holding a huge green watermelon. At 
the other end we ‘join the Mad Hatter’s tea 
party. The Mad Hatter is a work of art, we 
think; the artist member of our staff having 
modeled,’ on a little celluloid doll, features to 
look exactly like the familiar illustration. 

“Knights and Battles, Castles and Kings” 
proclaims the scroll on the first table. Her: 
knights ride out from a row of books to their 
castle. A small boy told us just the order it 
which the knights should march. 


conducted 





STONE CASTLE 
A combination of: boxes, 


square and 
round. After being cut out and glued 
together, the structure was shellacked. 
A layer’of putty was added and stones 
were pressed into it. -When. this har- 
dened, it made a substantial and realis- 
tic castle. 
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One table contains the Newbery Prize 
books and the banner has one of the medals 
from the jacket of Dobry. While the boys 
and girls are looking at these books they are 
told a little of the story of John Newbery and 
why these books are chosen. 

In the window ledge is a brightly colored 
group. “Reading History for Pleasure” says 
the banner, and spread out below are charac- 
ters from historical fiction and biograpliy. 
There stands Beatrice in front of the bright 
volume of Beatrice the Brave. Next to her 
the Young Douglas has just picked up the 
handkerchief and returned it to Mary Queen of 
Scots. Behind them stands The Young Doug- 
las. So it goes, on down the line; the gay 
plaid of Cameron of Ardroy from The Flight 
of the Heron, the quaint colonial dresses of 
Janice Meredith and A Daughter of the Seine, 
the slim figure of Cosette, the full skirts of 
Florence Nightingale and Virginia Carvel. 
(Most of the dresses were from a paper doll 
set and our artist member painted appropriate 
heads. ) 

“Hello, Tom Sawyer.” On the next table 
is a box with real growing grass and across 
it is a fence (cut from berry boxes.) Part of 
the fence has been whitewashéd (white sho- 
card pa‘nt) and in front of it Tom is luring 
his first victim. The figures were cut from a 
book jacket; the Worth Brehm edition giving 
the best arrangement. The real grass proved 
quite a novelty. 

What is this, a whole village? Yes, and 
“Everybody in This Town Reads for Fun.” 
There is a school house with a playground 
There is a church. There are two houses. 
There is a filling station. And there are boys 
and girls everywhere each carrying a tiny 
book. 

The next table contains another castle, this 
one being made of stone. Who is that little 
figure on one of the towers? Why, it is the 
Little Lame Prince himself with his silver ears 
and his gold spectacles. Beside the castle is 
a row of fairy tales bearing the inscription 
“Have you seen the fairies dancing in the air, 
and dashing off behind the stars to tidy up 
their hair?” (Rose Fyleman) 

Now we have come to the last table and the 
banner says “Playing for Fun.” Here is a 
“Little Symphony” complete with music stands 
and scores. The figures with their instru- 
ments (traced from Making an Orchestra, »y 
Dorothy B. Commins) were cut of cardboard 
and placed in the correct positions. The con- 
ductor is raising his baton and if one imagines 
hard enough one hears music. No, one doesn’t 
have to imagine for our violinist-staff member 
is playing. She shows them the difference be- 
tween a violin and viola and plays, also, on 
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YOUNG MOZART 
The clavier was made from a label box 


inverted. Chair, footstool, and bench 
were also boxes. The window scene was 
painted on the background and covered 
with tracing paper on which the black 
framework had been drawn. The cur- 
tains were scraps of blue brocade, and 
the furniture was upholstered in velvet 
of the same shade. The dolls represent- 
ing Mozart (at left) and his sister (at 
piano) were dressed to fit the character 
and furnished with crepe hair.—Colum- 
bus, Ohio, Public Library. 


both instruments. Now let us go around on 
the other side of the table. There, busily 
writing music is tiny Wolfgang Mozart. His 
sister is sitting at the miniature piano, or 
clavier, playing. There are blue brocade cur- 
tains at the window and the wee chair is 
upholstered in blue velvet. Beside the display 
stands Mozart the Wonder Boy by Wheeler 
and Deucher. Our violinist plays a number of 
the Mozart melodies and tells a little of the 
story of his life. The children were very in- 
terested in the music. One group from the 
State School for the Deaf was just as inter- 
ested as the other children. They all gathered 
around and placed their hands on the table 
thru which they could feel the vibrations. 

The staff of the children’s room breathed a 
sigh of relief when it was all over, but each 
declared it to be “the best Book Week we 
have ever had.” 


LILLIAN SKEELE 
Columbus, Ohio, Public Library 


The Juniors Vote 


URING Book Week last November libra- 

rians received copies of “Dutton News” 
entitled “Give the children a chance at their 
own books,” decrying the fact that “critics, 
teachers, librarians, booksellers and others are 
frequently over-conscious of their duty to the 
young, recommending books which they think 
boys and girls ought to read and frequently 
losing sight of what the children themselves 
would like to read ... and the result is that 
it is sometimes difficult for children to dis- 
cover some of the books they might enjoy the 
most.” 
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KANSAS CITY CHILDREN REPRODUCE SCENES FROM THEIR FAVORITE BOOKS 


Taking these observations literally, we did 
everything we could to make our children’s 
room as attractive as possible with a book 
circus as the central theme for the weck. 
Several hundred bright new books were ar- 
ranged around the room so that al! children 
would be privileged to examine them. In 
order to obtain information, unbiased by the 
influence of the over-conscious grown-up, a 
ballot box was placed in the room and every 
child was asked to vote for his favorite book, 
without reservations of any kind. 

A total of 678 votes was cast during the 
week and the results disclosed a vote for 
almost every book of which we had ever 
heard and many books of which we had never 
heard. Many children were observed writing 
down the titles of books on display—new 
books which had never been in circulation 
Obviously these were favorites solely because 
of physical make-up and attractiveness, with- 
out regard to content. 

In voting, without restrictions for their 
favorite books, the final tabulation of votes 
among the girls revealed Ab, the Cave Man, 
and the Wizard of Oz tied for first place with 
ten votes each; Little Maid of Ticonderoga, 
Boss of the Ragged O, Jungle Man and his 
Animals, The Little Colonel and Heidi with 
eight votes each were tied for second place; 
Dr. Dolittle’s Circus, Pinocchio, Mrs. Wiggs 
of the Cabbage Patch, Bears of the Blue 
River, When Sarah went to Town, and The 
Jayhawker Book with six votes each made a 
six-way tie for third place. 

The boys were a bit more decisive in their 
balloting giving Smoky undisputed first place 
with twelve votes and Uncle Tom’s Cabin 
second place with six votes, but Tom Sawyer, 
20000 Leagues Under the Sea, Buffalo Bill, 
Robin Hood, Dragon Treasure and Chic-wee 


all received four votes each, tying for third 
place. One young boy scout insisted that 
O’Brien’s Will Rogers was his favorite book 

Not feeling very well satisfied with the r 
sults of the free-for-all voting in which thx 
children were given absolute freedom of ex 
pression, separate ballots were printed for the 
girls and boys listing all the books accorded 
first, second, and third choice. Copies of all 
books under consideration were set aside for 
examination near the polls and the results of 
the second balloting were far more convincing, 
where selection was limited. 

Among the girls The Little Colonel received 
a plurality, with Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage 
Patch second and Heidi a very close third 
Pinocchio was fourth and the rest of the list 
was far behind in the voting. 

The boys confirmed their first vote by giving 
Smoky a decisive majority. Tom Sawyer was 
second, closely followed by Buffalo Bill and 
then Dragon Treasure. 

The one question every voter asked was, 
“What do I get for this?” The interest of the 
children was so thoroly aroused by the voting 
that we decided to make it possible for them 
to further their knowledge of good books as 
well as have their question answered. With 
copies of the favorite books as prizes, a con- 
test was staged in which each child repro- 
duced, in miniature, some scene from a 
favorite book. The response was so great that 
it was necessary to ask the teachers in the 
various schools to eliminate entries and send 
only the best to the library for the final judg- 
ing. The photograph shows only a part of 
the entries at one school, with the total for the 
city approximating 600. 

Highly pleased with the results of our di- 
rected voting and the reproduction of favorite 
book scenes it seems that there is a place for 
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the militant army of grown-ups after all. 
There is a happy medium between the books 
Mr. Macrae terms those the child “ought” to 
read and those the child would “like” to read, 
reached only thru guidance and careful selec- 
tion. 

D. W. Koutstept, Librarian 


Kansas City, Kansas 


Story Book Lane 


DISCOURAGING aspect of the Christ- 
mas season in a children’s library is the 
fact that, in the excitement of getting ready 
for Santa Claus, boys and girls are apt to 
forget their public library. How to suggest to 
them that the library offers an excellent place 
to spend their vacation is a challenge to the 
resourcefulness of the children’s librarian. 
We were preparing to handle this problem 
in Long Beach, California, by the usual 
P. T. A. contacts and by book exhibits, altho 
we were well aware that these methods are 
not wholly satisfactory in bringing boys and 
girls into the library. 
A new method of appealing to the children 
seemed possible when we learned that the city 
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had selected a motif for its Yuletide decora- 
tions which tied in with library service. This 
was a “Story Book Lane” to be constructed by 
mounting large figures of prominent story 
book characters on all the lamp posts in the 
downtown district. We hastened to offer our 
assistance in suggesting the most appealing 
characters and in furnishing color plates to 
work from. 

Then we asked ourselves, “Why not have 
our own story book lane?” Four members of 
our staff set to work enthusiastically with 
large sheets of wall board and poster paints, 
to construct a set of story book figures for 
our own display. Eight of the best known 
book characters were chosen and preliminary 
drawings made on paper, about eighteen inches 
high. These were squared off and enlarged on 
the wall board to life size, after which they 
were colored with poster paint. The next step 
was to have them cut to outline at a print 
shop. Then we sprayed them with clear 
lacquer to make them weatherproof and re- 
inforced them with lath. Lastly, we made a 
sign of the same material and finished in the 
Same manner, to go over the street entrance 
of the Boys’ and Girls’ Room. 

An unsightly construction canopy extending 
ten feet from the doorway and about ten feet 
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MERRY-GO-ROUND AT BOOK WEEK FAIR, 


high furnished us with a ready-made structure 
for our “story land.” We camouflaged the 
wooden uprights with cedar boughs and nailed 
the large sign up over the front. Our en- 
tranceway was beginning to look quite attrac- 
tive. 

We chose for the two leading figures, Peter 
Pan, sounding a welcome on his pipes, and 
Pinocchio. Behind Peter Pan came Alice in 
Wonderland, Robin Hood, and Huckleberry 
Finn. Pinocchio’s retinue consisted of Doctor 
Dolittle, Heidi, and Little Red Riding Hood. 
Little Black Sambo and Ameliar-anne were 
privileged characters whose position we 
changed from time to time. 

We did not have to wait for results. Before 
we had the entrance sign properly mounted 
quite a gathering of children—and adults— 
were pointing with excited comments to Peter 
Rabbit nibbling his carrot and Angus chasing 
the ducks. The delight which the children felt 
at seeing their familiar story book friends life 
size and approachable was a pleasure to see. 

The newspapers gave us grand publicity. 
We feel that the time and expense involved in 
constructing these figures was more than jus- 
tified, especially as they will be lent to the 
branches and used on many other occasions. 


HELEN FULLER 
Long Beach Public Library 
Long Beach, California 


HIBBING, MINNESOTA 


Book Week Fair 


N Hibbing, Minnesota, circulation figures 
proved the success of Children’s Book 

Week. An increase of 1700 in the juvenile 
department over November 1934 would lead 
us to believe that all efforts put into Children’s 
Book Week were worthwhile. 

There comes a time in every business 01 
professional enterprise when it is necessary: to 
start something to promote sales. ‘Specialty 
selling is the most difficult type of selling to 
day. A desire for the commodity must 
created. What can we give a child during 
this week which will attract and hold him to 
his Public Library? New books; yes, but they 
may not prove of interest to a child whose 
taste for reading has not been cultivated. We 
must go deeper into a child’s psychology. < lf 
he is not interested in books, he will not be 
attracted to his public library merely by new 
books. Some original idea must be worked 
out. 


The scheme used last year in Hibbing to 


create the desire to read more and better 
books was a “Book Week Fair.” A colorful 
miniature, revolving merry-go-round was 


erected; and gayly trimmed with crepe paper 
fastened around the poles. The top was of 
pale yellow cotton cloth edged in green and 
orange. Eight cardboard figures were done in 
oil paints, and included the following popular 
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children’s characters: Little Black Sambo, 
Hans Brinker, Robinson Crusoe, Winnie the 
Pooh, A Brownie, Dr. Dolittle, Pinnocchio, 
and Willy Nilly. 

Classes from all the schools were invited 
with their teachers to attend the Fair. Each 
group was given a half-hour period in which 
it heard brief book talks, examined the merry- 
go-round, and browsed thru the collection of 
new books. The newer books were divided 
into eight groups and placed in book stalls 
which were covered with gayly colored striped 
awnings to resemble a fair. Each stall con- 
tained a different collection of books, bearing 
a motto or inscription such as—‘Beware In- 
dians”—“Old Favorites”—“Candidates — for 
Christmas”—“Foreign Folk.” 


Bonnie Ex.iott, Librarian 
Hibbing, Minnesota 


The Story Book Ball 
HE Story Book Ball is a gathering of 
book-characters at a ball held in the 
Little Theatre of our school. It is entered 
into with much eagerness and enthusiasm 
by both boys and girls. While the affair 
culminates in a “Ball” the entire project 
extends over a period of about five weeks. 
The children would have it go on indefinitely, 
I fear. 

First of all I have the children sign up 
for the book character they wish to represent. 
Of course, there are always many wishing to 
be Tom Sawyer and Alice-in-Wonderland, for 
example. I allow no duplications, so I have 
to have personal interviews before I can 
make the final assignments of parts. When 
the assignments have at last been made, the 
list of characters to appear at the ball is 
posted on the outside library bulletin board. 
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From this time on, for at least five weeks 
the book characters begin writing letters to 
other book characters. Peter Pan and Cin- 
derella may write letters to as many book 
characters as they wish, and may select any 
They 
must, of course, write in character. They 
sign the name of the book character they 
represent, their true identity being known 
only to me. Letters are posted in a mail box 
in the library. This mail box is in the form 
of a large book. Letters pour in daily by 
the hundreds, all of which I read, then seal, 
and children helpers arrange them for distri- 
bution. Letters are delivered by a masked, 
black-robed mailman. This adds to the gen- 
eral excitement and interest, particularly as 
his identity, too, is known only to myself. 
Many of the letters are surprisingly original 
and clever. Hiawatha has been known to 
seal his letters with an arrow; Long John 
Silver has written in blood (red ink) on a 
piece of torn sheet; while the Patchwork gir! 
of Ox always signed her name with a draw- 
ing of herself—all her patches crayoned in 
gay colors. I put aside the best letters, as 
they help in the decision to be made in the 
awarding of prizes. 

As the date of the “Ball” draws near, there 
are countless questions to be answered as to 
costume. While the letter writing is in 
progress I plan the stage set and form of 
entertainment for the ball. Several years 
I wrote a play which called for rehearsals, 
and when there was not a play, there were 
skits to be written, based on the more popular 
books and dances, and songs to be prepared. 
These must be worked in smoothly so as to 
form a natural part of a Ball of Story Book 
characters. 

The day of the ball the book characters 
appear in costume in our~ Little Theatre. 
There have never been under 150 book char- 
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acters and generally many more. On the stage 
last year, in addition to our Mother Goose 
setting we had a life-size book thru which 
each book character appeared, to be introduced 
by one of the students who acted as master 
of ceremonies. There seemed to be an un- 
ending line of gorgeous costumes as King 
Arthur, Elaine, Guinevere, Maid Marian, 
Little Women, Hansel & Gretel, and a host of 
others appeared thru the book. 


After this introduction of characters and 
program, the Masked Mailman revealed his 
identity and gave out the last letters. 


Then the book characters formed a Grand 
March to the gymnasium where the long- 
awaited Story Book Ball was at last enjoyed 
by every one down to the White Rabbit from 
Alice in Wonderland. 


Prizes of books are awarded to the boy 
and girl most appropriately costumed; the 
decision being influenced by the originality 
and cleverness of the letters written. There 
have been so many lovely costumes and 
clever letters that the judges have had a 
difficult time in making their decision. We 
had to give up our idea of Honorable Men- 
tion, because every ome came under this 
heading, for which fact I wish to acknowledge 
my gratitude and appreciation to the parents 
who gave so much time to the costuming of 
our book characters. 


VioLet OrrerMAN, Librarian 
Herbert Hoover Junior High School 
San Jose, California 


Reading for Fun 





S part of the celebration of Book Week 

1935, an attractive exhibit was arranged 
at the Mamaroneck Junior High School of 
Mamaroneck, N. Y. It was done by several 
students, under the supervision of the school 
librarian. The following account, reports 
Kathryn E. Mayer, the librarian, was written 
by Ruth Woelfe, 9th grader, who also created 
the fireplace and furnished the large doll: 
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“Our display, appropriately titled “Reading 
for fun,” was set in one of the built-in glass 
cases of the main floor hall. It represented, 
in miniature, the home of a young boy and 
girl whose parts were taken by two attractively 
dressed dolls. In the center of the scene 
was a realistic red brick fireplace with a 
jolly fire in it and flanked on either side with 
bookcases of interesting books. Though these 
cases were really no more than book jackets 
on cardboard “shelves” (slits in the brown 
poster board allowed the jackets to be slipped 
thru), they made an appropriate background 
for the figures in front, who appeared to 
agree that reading is fun. The girl was 
seated in an arm chair beside the fire near 
the case full of books especially interesting 
to girls, while her small brother lay on his 
stomach at the other side of the fire enjoying 
a copy of Young Wings. His dog (who 
didn’t photograph well) was playfully nosing 
the boy’s hair, teasing him to come out 
doors and play.” 


Here, There, and Everywhere 


Mansfield, Mass., Pubiic Library 
end of the library center table was a mountain 
of books, piled high. The Pied Piper, in coat 
of yellow and red, with books under h’s arm, 
was just entering the door in the mountain 
side. Lured by his books, nearly two score 
children (dolls) of all ages and nationalities 
came trooping after him over the greensward 
on their way to the Mountain of Happiness 
The Piper was a stuffed figure, tall and thin, 
round an upright of wood, draped in a long 
flowing coat. His head was of paper pulp 
(newspaper soaked in water and squeezed 
dry) into which a little flour had been worked 

Petaluma, Cal., Public Library. More than 
170 “dogs” were entered in the toy dog show, 
announced previously in the grade schools and 
given much newspaper publicity. There were 
dogs from foreign countries, hand-made dogs, 
very old dogs and very new ones, of soap, 
sponge, glass, rag, wool, china, metal, bric-a 
brac, and even, kenneled in a_ shoe-box, 
“Champion Weiner-snitzel,” a sadly cold “hot 
dog” with toothpick legs, a little paper face, 
and a jaunty bow around his neck, The dogs 
were placed in classes and ribbons awarded to 
the prize-winning dog in each class—in fact, 
some kind of ribbon was awarded to every 
dog—“Entry in the Petaluma Public Library 
Dog Show.” Two local dog fanciers acted as 
judges. The dogs were displayed for a week, 
concluding with an hour of dog stories and 
the presentation of the color-award ribbons 
Dog stories were displayed in the children’s 
room and the reading of good animal stories 
was encouraged. 


On one 
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Roser Park School, St. Petersburg, Florida. 

The third grade children decided to match the 
mythical Old Woman Who Lived in a Shoe 
with an Up-to-date Woman Who Lived in a 
Brick House. The old woman’s house was 
constructed of a man’s shoe and legging, with 
paper doors, windows, chimney, and corru- 
gated board roof. The old woman herself and 
her brood were china dolls representing vari- 
ous Mother Goose characters. The home of 
the up-to-date woman was a neat little brick 
house equipped with tiny furniture. Book 
jackets covered the roof. Each pupil was 
represented by a doll that held in its hands a 
miniature of the latest book he had read 
When a new book was read, it replaced (in 
miniature) the old title, which was transferred 
to the library shelf in the little brick house. 
The two houses were on the same sand table 
on a carpet of real grass (Italian rye). The 
children composed a poem about the up-to- 
date woman: 

Another woman had many children too, 

But she was what to do. 

She gave them good books to read, 

Then of a stick there was no need. 


wise and knew 


Carnegie Library, Hastings, Nebraska, ob 
tained the cooperation of rural teachers by 
notifying them by postal of the date of Book 
Week, giving the address of the National 
Association of Book Publishers for the poster 
and other suggestions available, and inviting 
them to bring their pupils to the Children’s 
Department during Book Week. 


Our Lady of the Valley High School, 
Orange, N.J. The junior class invited school- 
mates to Will’s Coffee House, where they 
were entertained by such intellectual company 
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as Samuel Johnson, Jonathan Swift, Oliver 
Goldsmith, and Alexander Pope. Not to be 
outdone, the senior class introduced its guests 
in person to Dorothy Wordsworth and Jane 
Austen, who in turn invited Thomas Gray and 
Rudyard Kipling to the library for a little chat 
on their literary achievements. 

Veterans Administration Facility, Batavia, 
N.Y. Members of the Literary Club were 1n- 
vited to attend “a bookish party” at which 
each would be expected to represent the title 
of some book. The results were ingenious. 
One guest, for example, appeared in the guise 
of a sandwich man, with the picture of half a 
house in front, and the other half on her 
back. She was, of course, A House Divided. 
A prize was given to the person who guessed 
the largest number of correct titles. Another 
prize was awarded for the most clever title 
representation. 

Des Moines, Iowa, Public Library. As part 
of a full and varied program, publicized by 
newspaper and radio, the branch libraries de- 
voted their windows to displays of different 
ways of “Reading for fun.” One branch had 
a circus window, with the caption, “Reading 
is more fun than a circus.” A gourd window 
was also of special interest in another branch. 
A variety of gourds of different sizes, kinds, 


and colors was assembled for this display, 
with the caption, “Grow gourds for fun.” 
Books on how to make toys from gourds were 


available for circulation. Another branch had 
a window display of “Ali-Baba and the Forty 


Thieves,” with miniature pottery casks and 
tiny figures. 
Cleveland, Ohio, School Libraries. At Col- 


linwood High School, each faculty member 
was asked to recall the favorite book of his 





THE OLD WOMAN WHO LIVED IN A SHOE AND THE UP-TO-DATE WOMAN 
WHO LIVED IN A BRICK HOUSE 


Roser Park School, St. Petersburg, Florida 
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high school days. The books were then dis- 
played, with teacher’s name attached to every 
volume. In point of popularity, Lorna Doone 
led the list, with Jvanhoe a close second. 
Shakespeare’s plays and The Autocrat of the 
Breakfast Table seemed, to the pupils, in- 
credible choices. The exhibit created much 
interest and caused many favorable comments. 
Another interesting exhibit contrasted text 
books of fifty years or more ago with those 
of today. John Hay High School Library 
held a book review contest. Contestants were 
allowed to review any of eighty selected titles. 
The winner was awarded a book, and her re- 
view was published in the school paper. Will- 
son Junior High School Library, in coopera- 
tion with the English teachers, conducted a 
favorite book ballot. Votes numbered 705; 
the winners were, in order, Anne of Green 
Gables, Young Trailer series, Tom Sawyer, 
Little Women, and Castle Blair. At the same 
school a contest was held to find the boy and 
girl best acquainted with library books. Each 
child was given a contest sheet, adapted espe- 
cially to his or her grade, with an identifying 
statement about each of ten different books. 
(e.g. “She fell down a rabbit hole,” or “She 
sat on the piazza to play her piano in the 
parlor.”) In order to cooperate more closely 
with the English department, seven reading 
list books were included in each group of ten. 
The rules of the contest were read in the 
English classes, and the entry blanks were 
passed out in the homeroom period. A prize 
was awarded to the boy and girl who first 
handed in the greatest number of correct 
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answers. There were 177 entries. At Alex- 
ander Hamilton Junior High School Library, 
a jumbled titles contest was held. There were 
30 jumbled titles, each with a descriptive state- 
ment. (eg. “takrakni--she danced for the 
Czar,” or “gracucsoue onionspamc—a boy sails 
around the world with Magellan”: respectively 
Katrinka and Courageous Companions.) Con- 
testants were required to report title, author's 
name, place of story, and name of chief 
character. 


Southeast Missouri State Teachers College, 
Cape Girardeau, Mo. The primary department 
of the Training School, in cooperation with 
the children’s library of the college, presented 
a book play, “What Books Tell Us,” based on 
Stephen’s dislike of reading. His friend 
Michael, on the way to the library to see a 
book film, persuades Stephen to go with him 
In the center of the backstage is a huge story 
book, much taller than Stephen. On either 
side of it, stacked closely and placed as wings, 
are tall familiar books, some with their book 
characters seated or standing before them 
The librarian opens for Stephen the hug: 
story book, “What Books Tell Us.” The first 
page is all leafy autumn colors illuminated by 
various colored lights. A herald announces 
names of favorite books, while the 
characters appear momentarily in the frame of 
the stage book. Stephen is convinced that 
books are fun and the librarian tells him to 
select a book that he thinks he will like. The 
play was written by Nelle Carter, supervisor 
together with the children of the primary 
department. 


be »¢ yk 





Effective use of silhouettes of book characters was made at the Paul Pratt Memorial 
Library, Cohasset, Mass., by enlarging the illustrations and cutting them out of blank 
paper, then pasting them on beaver board. 














“Cross My Palm with Silver’ 
By Florence King * 


The pattern upon which this assembly pro- 
gram for Book Week is developed may be 
used in presenting any group of books de- 
sired. Pupils in the English classes, and mem- 
bers of the library club or the student library 
staff have an opportunity to cooperate in the 
creative adventure by writing the fortunes told 
by Ileana, the Fortune Teller, to the book 
characters as each in turn visits the gypsy 
camp. The members of the audience par- 
ticipate by guessing the identity of each char- 
acter. A correct list of the characters may be 
posted on the library bulletin board where in- 
terested pupils will verify their decisions. 


Characters 


Ileana—Fortune teller 
Loli—Gypsy dancer 
Carlos—Gypsy fiddler 
Nana 
Toni 
Bracco 
Lupu 
Mimi 
300k characters 


Gypsies 


(As many gypsies may participate as 
stage space allows for interesting and 
unconfused group action.) 


THE PLay 


The action takes place in a gypsy camp on 
Adventure Trail leading to Imagination, a 
place in Bookland at early twilight of a fall 
day. 

As the curtain rises there is heard music 
from a violin which is played by an old gypsy 
fiddler who leans against a tree at the left. 
Four young gypsies are playing cards. Others 
are sitting or lolling about. From the rear at 
the right a gypsy wagon protrudes on the 
stage. A blanket of dry leaves on the floor, 
and a backdrop of trees and hills in brilliant 
fall colors effect an autumnal atmosphere. 

Mimi enters from the left, carrying a pail of 
water which she pours into an iron kettle hung 
from a tripod over a fire at the right, fore- 
ground. She stirs the kettle and tends the 
fire. 

Nana (coaxingly) : Loli, come dance for us. 
We haven't seen you stir this autumn’s leaves 
with your running feet. 

Loli (wearily): A heavy heart makes heavy 
feet. These fall nights chill my spirit. 

Toni (gayly): Give her warmth, Carlos. 

(Carlos plays again. At the first measures 

of Brahms’ Hungarian Dance, no. 5, one 
of the gypsies runs to Loli, and pulls her 
playfully to the center of the stage. Lolli 
responds to the music and to her partner's 


*New York University Library Staff. 


abandon. Together they do a spirited 
gypsy dance. Several gypsies call “Bravo” 
when the dance is ended. Two or three 
of the younger ones scramble to their feet 
and whirl about.) 

Bracco (swaggering restlessly across the 
stage to Mimi and speaking with teasing im- 
patience): Mimi, how long before we warm 
our stomachs? I did double duty today. I 
speak for Loli’s portion. .. She has warmed 
her feet—enough for her. 

(Loli turns toward Bracco with a threaten- 
ing gesture. Mimi ignores him and con- 
tinues her stirring.) 

Lupu (disgruntled): Where are duty’s 
spoils? Come, give us an account of your 
foraging. 

Bracco (bluff and swagger changing to de- 
fense) : Farmer Schaffa’s woodpile is no more. 
Farmer Petru’s smoked meat house is empty. 
And over in the village there is little coin for 
Ileana. The future interests no one. The 
present keeps the settled folk too occupied 
with petty worries. (Contemptuously) Oh, to 
be a Raggle Taggle Gypsy, oh! 

Ileana (wandering in from the right, having 
heard Bracco): Settled folk or gypsies, what 
is to become of us? 

Toni (cheerfully) : You tell us, Ileana. You 
know. everything. 

Ileana (with exciting eagerness which 
checks the activity and chatter of the camp): 
This moment something tells me the winds are 
blowing briskly from Imagination. A visitor 
is approaching. I hear the music of her coins. 
A. lovely looking creature, this. 

(Enter first book character, Lorna Doone.) 

Ileana (kindly): Whence cometh the 
maiden ? 

Lorna Doone: From the moorland of soft 
heather and sharp rocky stretches. Just so do 
families stand in opposition. 

Ileana: Pray, what do you wish here? 

Lorna Doone: I wish my future told, for I 
am deeply troubled. 

The Gypsies (giving their attention to the 
stranger, chorus in amazement) : She is deeply 
troubled. 

Ileana: Give me your hand, child. It is 
cold. (Tells fortune’) 

Lorna Doone (speaking her thoughts to no 
one in particular): Must my happiness be 
bought with bloodshed and misery? (Exit.) 

Ileana: ‘What, another? The coming night 
is kind. The moon is full and in its over- 
flowing drops shining disks into our pockets. 
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Second book character, Florence Nightingale 
(entering with assurance): I have heard of 
Ileana. Which is she? 

(Ileana indicates her identity by stepping 
forward to meet Florence Nightingale.) 
Florence Nightingale (with directness): I 
come from the manor house behind the hill. 
A shepherd told me you were here. I need 
advice. I wish to serve humanity in a way 
which will alleviate the suffering of mankind 
most effectively. If you can read the future, 
tell me, shall I realize my objective by de- 
voting my life to nursing, a field of work 

deplorably neglected in my country? 

(Ileana takes her hand, puils her toward the 
firelight, and tells her fortune.’) 

Florence Nightingale: I 
There is so much to do. 


must hurry on. 


(As Florence Nightingale is about to leave 
the stage, she is stopped by a gypsy who 
shows her his injured arm. They pass 
off-stage together.) 

Gypsies (in chorus): Rich man, poor man, 

beggar man, thief; doctor, lawyer, merchant, 


chief; low born, high born, princess, and 
peasant; enter our camp. Our ways are 
pleasant. 


Third book character, Antonia (Harmonious 
blending of grace and vigor characterize the 
Bohemian girl who enters as Florence Night- 
ingale leaves): I have been watching your 
camp fire and movements from the hill over 
yonder. The tales my Bohemian people have 
told me about gypsies are singing thru my) 
mind. I would like to have my fortune told 
Is there one here who reads the future? 

Ileana (approaching the new arrival): | 
know the present. The gold of tomorrow lies 
unminted in your heart tonight. (Tells An 
tonia’s fortune.’) 

(When the fortune telling is completed, 
Antonia, not too happy, turns and surveys 
the camp wistfully. It is apparent that 
she does not wish to leave. As she backs 
off the stage regretfully, the gypsies wave 
a friendly farewell to her.) 

[Editorial Note: Parts for other book characters 
and the telling of their fortunes by Ileana should be 
written in as desired, and any of the foregoing book 
characters, Lorna Doone, Florence Nightingale, and 
Antonia, may be replaced by others. A total of six 
book characters is suggested. Fictional characters 


are, on the whole, preferable to those from biographi- 
cal or historical works. ] 


Nana: It is growing late. 
sleep. 
Ileana (peering into the night): The wind 


is dying with the fire. I hear no more ap- 
proaching steps. 
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Loli (jesting): Thank me for all those 
stray leaves, Ileana. I called them to us with 
the dance. 


Bracco: No need to worry ever. The day 
has ended with coin a plenty. What care we 
for Schaffa’s sticks or Petru’s pigs? We buy 
tomorrow. 

Ileana: J buy to-morrow, la-la, and you? 
You'll dance instead of Loli and to a different 
tune. 

(Carlos plays again softly. Stretching and 
yawning, the gypsies move about prepar- 
ing for sleep. As they settle into their 
blankets, the lights dim.) 


The end. 


1. The fortunes written by members of the 
student library staff of the Junior-Senior High School, 
Fort Lee, New Jersey, are not available. They were 
episodic sketches of high points in the characters’ 
lives written in a style suitable for fortune telling 
The play in honor of Book Week represented the 
cooperative efforts of the dramatic coach, the manual 
training teacher, the director of physical education 
for girls, the music director, and the student library 
staff. The selection of book characters by the staff 
was made without regard to the type of book, the 
national aspect of the literature, the date of the 
writing, or the time and place of the setting. The 
resulting variety had a wide appeal to diverse in 
terests, but made impossible the production of a 
cohesive design. 
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Practical Business Service 
By Russell ]. Schunk * 


HE following incident is narrated 
in a recent publication of the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company : 


Some years ago a wave of culture engulfed 
Atlanta and the city council bought a great 
pipe organ. A highbrow organist was hired, 
and the public was invited to free concerts. 

Interest ran high for a while but the pro- 
grams never descended from the loftiest levels 
of Bach and other classic masters. Crowds 
dwindled and there was talk of firing the 
organist. 

Friends of culture rushed to the rescue. A 
public hearing was had. A plain citizen from 
our railroad-yard ward suggested that a more 
popular type of program might help. Culture 
indignantly retorted that its purpose was to 
educate the people. 

“How are you going to educate ‘em when 
they ain’t there?” was the plain citizen’s 
comeback. ’ 


Unfortunately, for too long a period 
public libraries have stressed the cul- 
tural rather than the practical side of 
their service to the community. The 
result has been that the average adult 
avoids the library as if it were the 
plague. He has grave suspicions that the 
librarian will sneak up on him and sub- 
merge him in cu'tural reading before he 
has a chance to defend himself. Now 
culture is not in the nature of a medicine 
that can be forcibly injected into the 
veins of an unwilling patient. It is in 
the nature of a hill top to be attained 
step by step by people who are enjoying 
the climb. Libraries do not associate 
themselves enough with the every day 
life of the adult community. The follow- 
ing two paragraphs are quoted from Miss 
Helen A. Ridgeways’ Reading Habits 
of Adult Non-Users of the Public 
Library: 

The fact that 60 per cent of the non-users 
of the library are men is significant, since it 
has already been demonstrated that “groups 
which differ in sex have marked differences 
in reading interest.” Moreover, from this 
study of the non-users of the library it has 
been discovered that the material read by 


the men and that read by the women differs 
also in form and type. 


* Technology Librarian, Toledo, Ohio, Public 
and Technology Section, A.L.A. 
1 National broadcasting co. 


2 Library Quarterly. 


Vol. 


Broadcasting. 


Library. 
Conference, Richmond, Virginia, May 1, 1936 


Inasmuch as the majority of the men 
interviewed are non-professional workers and 
since the men who read books have expressed 
a preference for books on business and 
technology, it would seem that the traditional 
emphasis of the public library on belles-lettres 
might be modified to include more material 
on technical subjects. * 


It is a fact that public libraries are 
prone to serve community groups and 
larger business groups rather than indi- 
viduals. This seems to be a natural 
tendency, for it is much easier to deter- 
mine the interests of a large business 
organization rather than the widely 
varied needs of small businesses-—and 
by the term, small businesses is meant 
the daily work of all adults in the area 
served by a given library. Now, it is 
important to serve special groups and 
large businesses but the importance of 
such service is secondary to serving the 
general public. If the public library does 
not serve adult members of small busi- 
nesses, those members have no other 
source of assistance, whereas larger 
businesses have sufficient funds and per- 
sonnel to send representatives to the 
country’s large specialized collections for 
assistance when necessary. 


Reaching the Non-User 


It is difficult to reach wage earners of 
a community because of their instinctive 
shunning of the rarefied cultural atmos- 
phere which they imagine surrounds 
all book collections (except, of course, 
the “swell” rental collections in corner 
drug stores, gift shops, and department 
stores!). However, there are certain 
ways of handling the problem—a prob- 
lem which really resolves itself into three 
sub-divisions. The first of these is the 
securing of the adults’ physical presence 
in the library. Publicity is of value in 
corralling coy customers. There are two 
kinds of publicity. The first and most 
valuable is the type where one properly 
served garage mechanic or well-digger 
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lets his buddy in on the secret that the 
library has given him service that was 
worth dough in his pocket. This word- 
of-mouth type, while extremely valu- 
able, is a thing that must be developed 
gradually as the word is passed around. 
The second method of publicity is one 
whereby the library takes a leaf from 
the book of methods employed by the 
radio and newspaper. A great many 
of the non-users of libraries (as well 
as most of the users) are Ripley fans. 
If the local newspaper will cooperate, 
it is possible to run a series of unusual 
questions and answers as handled by the 
library’s business, technical and refer- 
ence agencies, the newspaper working 
them in as a 200-word filler, always 
appearing in the same place in the paper. 
If these questions and answers are 
varied in their interest and written in 
high grade journalese, they will be read, 
with the result that community con- 
sciousness of the varied services avail- 
able thru the library system is gradually 
built up. 

The branch libraries can act as feeders 
for main business and technical depart- 
ments, for, being located in the neighbor- 
hood, they are viewed with less suspicion 
by members of small businesses, with 
the result that such members may call 
upon the branch for service, where they 
would never visit the main library di- 
rectly. This being the situation, it is 
advisable that the comparatively small 
branch collection of business and techni- 
cal books be carefully selected, the selec- 
tion being based on businesses in the 
district, book funds available and a con- 
sideration of what should be the scope 
of business and technical service within 
the particular branch. Then too, the best 
delivery service possible should be main- 
tained between the main library and 
branches to insure prompt filling of 
branch requests at the main library. 

Having given brief consideration to 
methods of getting non-users into the 
library, the next thing to be considered 
is the type of service which libraries 
must give to be in any degree successful 
in the business and technical field. 

Close and sympathetic attention must 
be paid to the patron’s questions, so that 
information, which exactly (rather than 
approximately) answers a given ques- 
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tion is obtained. There must be an 
orderly analysis of the question and its 
possible sources of solution, elimination 
from consideration of all reference tools 
unlikely to yield results quickly and 
rapid yet thoro use of the remaining 
reference devices. If a trade catalog or 
an operator’s manual is desired, or if 
some other type of information, answer- 
able only by sources outside of the li- 
brary’s collection, is sought, the librarian 
should stress the fact that the library is 
perfectly willing, without cost to the in- 
dividual, to send for the desired mate- 
rial. Mention should be made of the 
fact that a public institution is able with 
greater success to obtain costly trade 
literature than is a private individual. 
In rendering service every effort must 
be made by the librarian to judge his or 
her methods critically, for if this is not 
done caustic judges among users of the 
library will be delighted to engage in 
the same activity. Only by careful atten- 
tion at all times to the fact that prompt, 
practical business service is the thing 
to be delivered rather than the making 
of library routine a fetish, will the li- 
brary worker be able to serve satisfac- 
torily those engaged in small businesses 
and interested in the problems involved 
in those businesses. 

Of course, to render business and 
technical service properly, the book col- 
lection must be adequate and. carefully 
selected. In some library systems too 
many duplicates of business and techni- 
cal books of only general and ephemeral! 
interest are purchased with the result 
that there are not enough book funds 
left to cover special fields. It would 
seem advisable to cover a larger number 
of subjects with fewer copies. 

Another error in book selection which 
frequently occurs is that too many refer- 
ence books are purchased and too few 
circulating books. Of course, many vol- 
umes naturally fall into the reference 
group, but a proportion of at least five 
circulating books to one reference book 
should be maintained, the term book 
not including bound periodicals, govern- 
ment documents, or vertical file material. 

As to the mechanics of book selection, 
let it be stressed that only individuals 
constantly facing the public’s questions 

(Continued on page 126) 








Library Objectives 


By Ralph 


N this Citizens Day of 1936, let us 
turn back neariy sixty years to an 
editorial by Melvil Dewey which ap- 
peared in the Library Journal in 1877, 
one year after the formation of our 
Association. 
In outlining the objectives of 
A. L. A., Dr. Dewey said in part: 


The work laid out for the Association... 
is to increase the efficiency of libraries in the 
education of the people. The value of li- 
braries attached to colleges, to historical and 
scientific societies, and to other learned 
bodies has been long acknowledged .. . but 
it is not so with the libraries for the un- 
learned. Their value is not universally 
granted and the libraries themselves ‘are not 
yet in existence in all of the places where 
they are needed. To these questions the 
Association will address itself; and their 
consideration cannot fail to be of interest to 
all who have any care for popular education, 
for the progress of their fellow men, and 
for the safety of their country. This may 
seem a large phrase; yet if there is any truth 
settled in political science it is that where 
suffrage is universal, ignorance must not be 
general. 


the 


Now, after nearly sixty years, we find 
that Dr. Dewey formulated basic objec- 
tives which are fully as applicable in 
1936 as they were in 1877. Methods of 
accomplishing our aims may change with 
the times, the emphasis may shift from 
one phase of our work to another, but 
the basic objectives remain unaltered. 
To bring them clearly to your minds 
may I summarize them briefly. First, 
to secure nation-wide acceptance of the 
free public library as an essential part 
of the public tax-supported system of 
educational agencies; and, second, to 
promote the development of such libra- 
ries along lines which will enable them 
to perform their functions with maxi- 
mum usefulness. 

You will note that we have defined 
the public library as an educational 
agency, and in doing so we have the 
backing of every official statement of 
the A. L. A. and the state associations. 
Unfortunately, however, our practices 
seem to have strayed somewhat from the 


* Director, Carnegie Library, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Munn * 


principles to which we subscribe. There 
are backsliding librarians just as there 
are backsliding Christians who profess 
their principles more than they practice 
them. 

The desire to reach a high percentage 
of our population, and to build huge 
circulations, has led to a _ conscious 
lowering of standards, and to giving 
too much attention to purely recreational 
reading of doubtful value. Our library 
publications are filled with both apolo- 
gies and ingenious defenses of our large 
circulation of fiction, indicating that 
backsliding librarians have had difficul- 
ties with their consciences. 


Education First 


That the taxpayer has a right to what 
he wants is an argument often heard, yet 
it has also been pointed out that tax- 
supported art galleries do not feature 
comic strips, and municipal band con- 
certs are not given over entirely to jazz. 
Nor, in my opinion, are tax-supported 
public libraries compelled to devote con- 
siderable parts of their energies and 
funds to distributing second-rate novels, 
simply because part of the tax-paying 
public wants them. If librarians and 
library boards have the courage to de- 
fine the library’s objectives as lying prin- 
cipally within the field of popular educa- 
tion, the thinking element of the com- 
munity will certainly support them. The 
library will lose in circulation for a time 
at least and its appeal will be less wide- 
spread, but it will be building upon 
much firmer foundations. Public schools 
and state universities receive tax support 
from those who make no use of them, 
and they are esteemed in proportion to 
the integrity of their educational pro- 
gram. The public library which permits 
the purely recreational phases of its 
work to handicap its educational, infor- 
mational, and cultural services, has no 
cause for complaint if it is not taken 
seriously when city budgets are adopted. 


Report of address at Richmond Conference. 
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We must also decide how large a part 
sentiment and sympathy are to play in 
our policies. In Pittsburgh we main- 
tained a branch for many years in a 
slum section in which most of the in- 
habitants are too low in ambition and 
mentality to read, and the branch served 
largely as a meeting place for young 
men. It was probab’y valuable as a social 
settlement and it may have kept some 
of these people from dangerous associa- 
tions, but was it a proper charge against 
the library budget since it meant that 
books and services were denied people 
in other districts who could and would 
have used them? In another city where 
funds are low, the librarian takes great 
pride in the library’s services to the 
men who gather in the cheap lodging 
houses, most of whom I know from 
personal observation to be too degraded 
from idleness, drink, and drugs to make 
use of books. We admire this librarian’s 
broad human sympathies, but is it library 
work or an activity that the Salvation 
Army might handle better? I recently 
heard a children’s librarian tell of her 
success in attracting old, illiterate Negro 
women to the children’s room where 
they enjoy looking at the bright picture 
books. Certainly none of us would be- 
grudge these poor charwomen whatever 
pleasure they get from these pictures, 
but might not the time have been better 
spent in school visiting? 

For the past thirty years our public 
libraries have attempted to be all things 
to all men. In doing so we have so 
spread our energies and resources that 
we have failed of complete success in 
any one activity, and we have also 
strayed far from our profession of faith. 

In 1877 Dr. Dewey defined our objec- 
tive as educational ; in 1935 the A. L. A. 
Council said, “The library should seek 
to deepen the public conviction that it 
is an educational institution. . . .” 

Our first aim, then, is to make our 
practice conform more nearly to our 
professed principles: to make certain 
that our libraries realy do fall within 
the definition of an educational agency. 
They may, of course have other func- 
tions as well. The library which can 
supply adequately the educational, in- 
formational, and cultural needs of its 
community, and in addition carry on a 
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thriving circulation of good recreational 
reading is serving doubly well. Libraries 
which are admittedly lacking in support, 
but which buy several hundred new fic- 
tion titles each year and maintain ex- 
pensive services to carry a large circula- 
tion of novels, are backsliders and 
should be represented on the mourners’ 
bench. 


Integration of Libraries 


One idea which has changed com- 
pletely since 1877 is the governmental 
unit upon which our libraries should be 
based. The small city and town cannot 
maintain independently a dynamic type 
of agency, nor can rural residents be 
served thru them. A _ happy solution 
of both problems is available thru larger 
units of administration. The density of 
population, means of communication, 
patterns of governmental activity, and 
local thought and prejudices must all be 
considered in deciding whether our 
larger unit shall be the county, a com- 
bination of counties, or a newly estab- 
lished region. There is every reason to 
believe that New Jersey and New Mex- 
ico will find different answers to this 
problem, but each should seek to estab- 
lish units which are large enough to 
give adequate support at a reasonable 
tax rate, yet small enough to permit of 
close personal supervision from the 
headquarters library. 

It is largely true that while we have 
10,000 libraries of various kinds in the 
United States, we have no system of 
libraries. With some notable exceptions, 
each library is independent and competi- 
tive, buying books without regard to 
the resources of its neighbors, and at- 
tempting through its own efforts alone 
to fulfil the needs of its community. 
Waste and inefficiency are the inevitable 
result of such a lack of system, for the 
economies and efficiency of the chain 
grocery store are nothing as compared 
with those of the chain library. It is 
only thru large units of administration 
in which resources can be pooled that 
we shall ever attain fully adequate and 
efficient service, not only in the blank 
spaces on our library map but in the 
countless small cities and towns in which 
independent little libraries are now 
struggling along on a starvation diet. 
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Our second aim, then, is to determine 
upon larger governmental units for the 
operation of library systems, and to 
establish further means of cooperation 
among all libraries. In this connection, 
we can learn much from England where 
there is a splendid integration of libra- 
ries which puts most of the public book 
resources at the command of the most 
isolated resident. 


Broadening the Base of Support 


We have spoken of larger units as a 
step toward better financial support and 
in many cases the larger unit, depending 
wholly upon local resources, can finance 
itself. We must recognize, however, 
that inequalities exist in the taxable 
property of various sections of every 
state. A tax rate which will bring a 
sufficient return in an industrial center 
may bring a negligible amount in a rural 
district. These inequalities must be par- 
tially offset thru a generous degree of 
state aid to local units. The principle of 
applying state funds toward the equal- 
ization of opportunity or of maintaining 
a minimum program, has long been 
recognized as essential in the operation 
of our public schools. Now we must 
endeavor to extend that principle to 
libraries, for until it is accomplished we 
shall continue to have strong libraries 
only in our more favored communities. 


Linked inseparably with state aid is 
the state library agency, for it is unlikely 
that the states will give material grants- 
in-aid to local communities unless there 
is a strong state library to assume leader- 
ship in developing and coordinating 
services thruout the state. Irrespective 
of their connection with subsidies to 
local communities, the state libraries 
should be greatly strengthened. Many 
of them are submerged in political mire 
and few of them have sufficient re- 
sources to give substantial aid in supple- 
menting the services of local libraries. 

Just as state aid is essential if we are 
to approach equality of opportunity 
within states, so federal aid is necessary 
to bring some degree of equality among 
the states. A federal library agency is 
at the moment under consideration in 
Washington. * 


1 Epitor’s Notz—Since the preparation of this paper, the establis 
has been definitely assured, with an initial appropriation of $25,000.—S. J 
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In summary, our third aim is to 
broaden our basis of support to include 
the state and federal government, to 
promote the development of state library 
agencies, and to press for the establish- 
ment of a federal agency. 

Larger units, increased funds, and 
all other material improvements will 
avail us nothing unless we continue to 
raise our personnel standards. We must, 
in fact, recover some ground which was 
lost during the depression thru lowered 
salaries and a tendency to give an undue 
preference to local candidates. 


With fewer opportunities in other 
callings, librarianship may now attract a 
larger share of the best material, but it 
will also appeal more strongly to those 
who are merely seeking a means of 
livelihood. 

Certification is at best a mechanical 
kind of protection which cannot measure 
the candidate’s devotion and _ spirit. 
Since it can, however, insure any speci- 
fied degree of preparation, it should 
have our support, and it is reassuring 
to find that nearly all states are com- 
mitted to some form of certification. 


Advancement of Personnel 


Fortunately, it is within our own 
power to secure the highest type of 
workers for our profession. Youth is 
still possessed of enthusiasm and ideals 
and can be attracted to any calling which 
commands the interest and approval of 
society. As long as we are content to 
allow our libraries to stand in the back- 
water of civic interest and be known 
chiefly for the number of novels they 
circulate, we can hardly hope to compete 
with business, the laboratory, and the 
school for personnel of the highest 
caliber. Every library which forces its 
way into public consciousness as a 
dynamic institution, vitally concerned 
with the educational, cultural, industrial, 
and civic life of the community simpli- 
fies our personnel problem. I know, 
for example, that the city of Cleveland 
has recently given more than its quota 
of promising young people to librarian- 
ship, due probably to the work of the 
Cleveland Public Library which has 
made the people of that city regard 
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librarianship as a profession worthy of 
our best brains. 

Our fourth aim is therefore directed 
toward the continued advancement of 
our personnel. We may feel encouraged 
over the improvement which has come 
in training, salaries, and prestige since 
Dr. Dewey spoke in 1877, but we are 
still far from our objectives. 

Legislative acts looking toward larger 
units of administration, financial aid 
from state and federal governments, 
stronger state libraries, a federal library 
agency, protection of professional stand- 
ards thru certification—these and other 
adjustments must be made before we 
can fully attain our objectives through- 
out the country. 

One of the most heartening features 
of all of our problems, however, is that 
up to a certain limit, at least, they can 
be solved little by little by each one of 
us in our own community. 
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A glance around us suffices to show 
that in both great cities and small towns 
there are public libraries which today 
stand high above the average, and in 
most cases these libraries have far out- 
stripped their neighbors without the 
benefit of any of these aids which we 
have mentioned. Vision, devotion to a 
high standard of service, and hard work 
have been the elements in their success. 

Most of us, then, are not warranted 
in sitting back to await more favorable 
conditions. Under existing laws and 
forms of organization many more libra- 
ries can develop a service which will be 
recognized as contributing materially to 
the growth of our people in education, 
culture, citizenship, industry, and leisure- 
time pursuits. Each library which does 
so will serve not only its own com- 
munity, but will advance the entire 
movement toward its objectives by in- 
creasing the library consciousness of the 
people. 
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in business or technical fields are in any 
way qualified to select material in these 
fast moving fields. Past experience in 
business or technical service is not 
enough as it causes lop-sided book selec- 
tion. The experience must be both past 
and continuing to be adequate. 

Of course, it is perfectly obvious that 
the book selector is charged with the 
duty of basing his book purchases en- 
tirely upon actual demands and not upon 
his personal interests or hobbies. The 
A.L.A. Booklist and the Book Review 
Digest contain satisfactory material but 
quite naturally they cannot give adequate 
coverage to such a large field. 

The Technical Book Review Index is 
giving real assistance in the selection of 
scientific and technical material, though 
it still has need to set down bibliographi- 
cal information more accurately. Another 
important guide to book selection is a 
careful examination of periodicals in 
the business and technical fields, close 
attention being given to both book re- 
views and advertisements. 


Finally, an extreme’y important source 
of guidance in book selection is the 
library patron himself. Librarians must 
make every effort to suppress a natural 
desire to impress uncouth members of 
the public with their superior intellectual 
attainments. If they are good listeners, 
they will be astonished at what im- 
portant information and invaluable ad- 
vice they can obtain from their patrons. 

In closing, it is to be stressed that the 
librarian can best elevate cu!tural condi- 
tions in the community by first emphasiz- 
ing practical service to the large num- 
ber of small businesses within the com- 
munity. After a patron has become ac- 
customed to looking to the library for 
practical service he will notice, on his 
way out, the interesting book displays, 
the lists of good books, and the posters 
telling of books in the cultural fields. 
Gradually he will expand his literary 
interest so that he will become better 
educated and have higher standards for 
reading. But let us bear closely in mind 
that such persons cannot be so educated 
if—to use the words of the plain citizen 
from the railroad-yard ward—‘They 
ain’t there.” : 














Letters from an English Cousin 


This is one of a series of informal communications from England appearing 
bi-monthly in the “Wilson Bulletin.” Our English correspondent 1s Frank M. 
Gardner, F.L.A., of the Kensal Rise Public Library, Kensal Rise, London N.W. 
10. English librarians are invited to send material and photographs to Mr. 
Gardner for this department. 


Dear Friend: Baron Tweedsmuir, for instance, and who 
could ever have thought of Sidney Webb as 
pening in English librarianship since my last Baron Passfield, if he had decided to use 
letter. August especially, the month in which — the title he had to take for political reasons ¢ 
I am writing, is the deadest month of the But cataloging must be done and titles must 
year. Publishers go away to think over their be recognized as they are conferred, I sup- 
autumn lists, readers hand in their books and pose. To begin my explanation. First of 
take their tickets to use at a seaside library, ll, my correspondent talks about Sirs, Barts, 
if they find it necessary, and librarians, if not and Lords. There is, of course, no such 
on holiday, sneak off to watch some cricket. thing as a lord in the English nobility, ex- 
(A tip for Americans visiting England in cept as a courtesy title given to the younger 
summer. If they wish to meet a representa- sons of Dukes and Marquesses (more about 
tive collection of London librarians, stand courtesy titles later). Strictly speaking, a 
beside the Tavern at Lords on a sunny Satur- Courtesy title means no more than the esquire 
: we always credit out correspondents with in 
England. Thus, Lord John Russell, the Vic- 
torian statesman who later became Earl Rus- 
sell, was designated Lord because he was the 
younger son of the Duke of Bedford. He sat 
as a commoner in the Houses of Parliament, 
because actually he was only an esquire, but 
he was always addressed as “My Lord.” 
Royal proclamations and documents took no 
notice of that; they only unbent as far as 
calling him the “Right Honourable John 


There has really been nothing much hap- 


day afternoon). 

So, having nothing to report, I propose to 
devote a letter to my correspondents. It is 
surprising, by the way, how many cousins I 
seem to have acquired thru these letters, not 
only in Canada and the United States, but 
also in Africa, France, Australia, New Zea- 
land, and India. It is very pleasant to hear 
from all of them, and their queries are wel- 
come, though I must confess that a five-page 
list of questions from Marseilles was a little = 
4 +a , + ier Russell, commonly called Lord John.” “My 
aunting. I did my best. There is one recent “3, ’ ; 
eye f : ‘ Lord” is also used as a form of address for 
etter in particular that I found most interest- : 

. 4 . ye anyone up to an Earl, but don’t forget that 
ing, and I propose to answer it publicly. It oleh oun Aatilient Duk ; 
: ; then you : ; ' 
is a cri du coeur on the correct use of call him “Y er G a "ld an © you aien 
English titles in cataloging practice. English , pawelbeentes as ee Cupgoce that 
; : ; will ever worry you much, since we have only 
titles can be maddening enough to us, so I i ten ot -anmaal ye ae 
° -. , , 
can understand my correspondent having a ga 5 ae Omy Owe Rave ween 


it - created in the 1 
difficulty in explaining them to a class of d in the last hundred years 


American students of elementary cataloging. The order of precedence of the peerage, 
Perhaps some explanation would be welcome, baronetage, and knightage is this. Lowest are 
though I am unable to take the intricate con- the knights, who simply add Sir to their 
volutions of the English peerage very seri- "ame. Thus for cataloging we have 

ously, or be impressed by the flights of fancy Smith, Sir John. 


of the College of Heralds. It is not that I 
have an overwhelming belief in the equality 
of man, but it’ seemed absurd when a great 
name like Asquith was lost in the flatness 
of the Earl of Oxford, and it seemed even a 
more absurd when, following protests against The next highest order, and the lowest 
an ancient title being appropriated by a com- order of nobility, is that of the barons, and it 
moner, “and Asquith” was tacked on to the ‘8 here that my correspondent seems troubled. 
title. Your American practice of entering She asks, why should the family name of 
nobles under their title is likely to cause a Peers be repeated in a catalog entry, such 
lot of confusion as titles fall into desuetude. #5: 

Who could ever think of John Buchan as eas ee ee a 


Then come the baronets, whose titles are 
hereditary, so they have both a name and a 
number, thus: 


Smith, Sir John, ist Baronet. 
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The answer is, that the family name is aot 


repeated. The first Byron is the name of the 
title: the second, the name of the family. 
Without this apparent repetition, confusion 


might be caused, since the family name need 
not always be the same as the title in a 
he is associated, when he was made a Baron. 
thus: 

Byron, George Gordon Noel, 6th Baron. 
it might be taken that Noel was the family 
name. 

Sometimes a territorial designation is taken 
for title, as in the case of Sir William Morris, 
the motor-car manufacturer, who took the 
name of Nuffield, from a village with which 
he is associated, when he was made a Baron. 
He thus became for cataloging purposes: 

Nuffield, William Richard Morris, 1st Baron. 
Actually, I believe all peers must be de- 
scribed in their patents as being “of” some- 
where, but few barons use the territorial 
“of.” Thus, if Sir William Morris had taken 
his family name for a title, he would have 
been described in his patent as Baron Morris 
of Nuffield, but he would only use it if 
there happened to be another Baron Morris 
(there is, as a matter of fact). Then of 
course he would be cataloged as Morris of 
Nuffield. Usually, a peer only uses his ter- 
ritorial designation when he comes of a dis- 
tinguished family with a row of titles. Such 
a case is the late Marquess Curzon of Ked- 
leston. Very rarely, a peer is created with 
his name and a territorial designation as 
part of his title, but that need not concern 
us. 


The next degree above Baron is Viscount, 
and they gave us little trouble, for they are 
usually treated the same as Barons. Thus we 
have the late Viscount Allenby taking his 
surname for a title, and being cataloged as 
Allenby, Edmund Henry Allenby, ist Viscount. 
(He was, to illustrate my point on the “of” 
in the patent, created Viscount of Megiddo 
and of Felixtowe, but he never used it, and 
there is no reason why the cataloger should). 
On the other hand, Viscount Cecil, to dis- 
tinguish himself from the other noble Cecils, 
adds “of Chelwood” to his name, and he 
should be catalogued as 


Cecil of Chelwood, Robert Gascoyne- 
Cecil, ist Viscount. 


There are of course, variations on this theme 
of name and territory, and sometimes a 
double name, and a very rare and much 
prized specimen is that of Vernon H. St. John, 
who should be cataloged as: 


Bolingbroke and St. John, Vernon Henry 
John, 6th Viscount. 


After Viscounts come Earls, and here ter- 
ritorial designations are usual, with an “of,” 
such as the Earl of Oxford (and Asquith). 
But there are of course, variations. Some- 
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times the “of” is dropped, and sometimes the 
family name is taken as the title. Thus Sir 
Douglas Haig took only his family name 
when he was created an Earl, and the present 
holder of the title should be cataloged as 
Haig, G. A. E. D. Haig, 2nd Lari 
But Sir John French, when created, took a 
territorial title (even an _ extra-territorial 
title) and his son is 
Ypres, J. R. L. French, 2nd Earl of. 
To make it more difficult, another dis- 
tinguished soldier had a territorial designation 
as part of his title when he became an Earl, 
so that we have to catalog 


Kitchener of Khartoum, H. E. C. Kitchener, 
2nd Earl (no “of’’) 


Debrett’s Peerage adds “and of Broome” to 
this title, but this defeats me. 

Next come the Marquesses, and with them, 
too, the “of” is sometimes used, and some- 
times not. Thus we have the Marquess. of 
Milford Haven, whose name is Mountbatten, 
and the Marquess Camden, whose name is 
Pratt. Occasionally we find an “of” where 
both title and family name are the same, as 
in the case of the Marquess of Cambridge, 
whose family name is Cambridge (adopted 
in 1917 because the previous appellation “of 
Teck” had a German flavor). Here, then, 
one would catalog 


Cambridge, G. F. H. Cambridge, 
2nd Marquess of. 


And so we come to Dukes, highest mem 
bers of the English nobility, so important 
that even a son of the sovereign is not con- 
sidered important until he has been created 
a Duke. They are easy to catalog, since they 
are all “of” somewhere. Thus the Duke of 
Westminster, who has written a book, is cata- 
loged as 


Westminster, H. R. A. G. Grosvenor, 
2nd Duke of. 


The only difficulty might possibly be tedi- 
ousness, since accumulation of family names 
thru intermarriage is apt to cause repetition. 
Heaven help you if the Duke of Sutherland 
ever writes a book, because he would have 
to be cataloged as: 


Sutherland, George Granville Sutherland 

Sutherland Leveson-Gower, 5th Duke of. 

(The third Sutherland looks superfluous, 
but leave it in, printer). 


Having disposed of Dukes, one might think 
we had finished with the nobility. But no 
There are still courtesy titles to consider. | 
have already mentioned the courtesy title of 
“Lord” given to younger sons of Dukes and 
Marquesses, but there are the eldest sons of 
Dukes, Marquesses, and Earls to consider. 
These members of the nobility have several 
minor titles, since you cannot create a Duke 
just like that; he has to climb the ladder of 
success and be created also Baron, Viscount, 
Earl, and Marquess. By courtesy, the eldest 


(Continued on page 130) 














The Roving Eye 











[Statements of The Roving Eye express the views 
of the writer and not necessarily those of The 
H. W. Wilson Company.] 


Librarians as Writers 


N submitting her MS., “The Substitute Li- 

brarian,” a psychological story-portrait that 
appears in this issue, Sophia Belzer wrote to 
us: “For many years I have enjoyed and 
profited by the Bulletin; but I have always 
regretted that it did not carry in each of its 
issues at least one piece of creative writing by 
a librarian—preferably about the library 
world. The enclosed sketch attempts to por- 
tray one type; it is equally possible to portray 
other types. I believe it is accurate, and 
therefore provocative. It is objective and can- 
not hurt anyone’s feelings. It is merely an 
attempt at creative writing. You may have 
many in your audience who want to express 
themselves in this medium.” 

I have had this same notion myself, and 
some of you may recall that a year or two 
ago I invited readers to send me their short 
stories (about librarians) with a view to pub- 
lishing the best of the lot in Wilson Bulletin. 
The results were disappointing, most of the 
contributions being immature, overwritten, and 
excessively romantic. Despite two or three 
honorable exceptions, I arrived at the conclu- 
sion that librarians as a class were no more 
talented creatively than-almost any group of 
employed women that one might pick at ran- 
dom. Indeed, after naming Frances Newman 
and Margaret Widdemer, I cannot think of 
any prominent American writers who have 
stepped out of the library ranks. (Miss New- 
man did not seem particularly happy as a 
librarian, and Miss Widdemer was discharged 
from the University of Pennsylvania for in- 
accuracy in copying catalog cards.) I should 
not neglect to add, however, that a newcomer, 
Katharine Jean MacFarlane, library assistant 
at the University of Hawaii, who is perhaps 
destined to have a fortunate literary career, 
has just. published a first novel, Divide the 
Desolation (Simon & Schuster), based on the 
life of Emily Bronté. Miss MacFarlane has 
had the imaginative daring to write a Bronté 
novel without ever having been to England. 

Altho I realize that creative talent does not 
come to heel like a hound or hang like a pear 
on a tree, I see no reason why every librarian 
should not master the accessible technique of 
writing a coherent letter, organizing a simple 
report, composing a concise, workmanlike, and 


readable professional paper. Perhags the li- 
brary schools would do well to pay more 
attention to instruction in these matters. After 
reading hundreds—thousands, rather—of pro- 
fessional manuscripts, I can testify to the need 
of such instruction. Most manuscripts are 
loosely articulated, indecisive, spotted with 
clichés, and twjce as long as they need be. 
The first task of the writer, and the hardest, 
is to learn how to construct a sentence. Miss 
Belzer’s short letter, with which I began these 
comments, is really a model of its kind. It 
says directly and precisely, without apology or 
embroidery, what it set out to say. Having 
done this, it comes to a full stop. That in 
itself is a laudable achievement. 


War Is Beautiful (? !) 


Miss Hinds’ article in this issue on libra- 
rians and war reminds me (because it is so 
different) of a manifesto published in the 
Italian newspaper, La Stampa of Turin, by 
F. T. Marinetti, celebrated Italian poet. The 
title of Martinetti’s effusion reads, “We Fu- 
turist Poets and Artists of Italy.” Here are 
some excerpts: 


“Rising against the traditional traducers of 
modern war who declare it to be anti-esthetic, 
we futurist poets and artists, who have recog- 
nized it for twenty-seven years as the “only 
world hygiene,” proclaim that: 

1. War is beautiful because it fuses in 

harmony Strength and Kindness. 

2. War is beautiful because it realizes the 
the long-dreamed of “metalization” of 
the human body. 

3. War is beautiful because it “sympho- 
nizes” fusillades, cannonades, pauses 
choked by silence, and the perfumes and 
odors of putrefaction. 

4. War is beautiful because it completes 
the beauty of a flowery meadow with the 
passionate orchids of machine-gun fire. 

5. War is beautiful because it creates new 
architectures, as the heavy tank. It 
creates the flying geometrics of the air- 
plane, the spiral smoke of burning vil- 
lages, etc. 

6. War is beautiful because it serves the 
greatness of great Fascist Italy.” 


Such an enthusiastic glorification of mass 
murder seems so foreign to our way of think- 
ing that one reads it incredulously, albeit it 
with a tremor of apprehension, as though 
the words could not possibly add up to their 
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terrifying meaning. The man who wrote it— 
can he conceivably be our brother, shaped 
like us, with a red heart like ours under his 
ribs, and in the basin of his skull the same 
kind of porridge for his brains? Closer to 
us in spirit is another Italian (dead more 
than 600 years) whose imagination shuddered 
beside the river of blood, Ja riviera del 
sangue, in which the Divine Justice suffers 
to boil those who have been violent and in- 
jured others. 

War is evidently beautiful to certain people 
in our own country—not only the organized 
military groups and the professional patriots, 
but even many of our representatives of 
culture and educators of youth. The Phila- 
delphia Ledger, for example, quotes a Dr. 
Bessie R. Burchett, head of the language de- 
partment in one of the local high schools, as 
protesting that “thru the teaching of pacifism 
in the schools we are raising a treacherous 
group of yellow cowards.” The usually 
enlightened, though partisan and conservative, 
New York Herald Tribune editorially at- 
tacks President Roosevelt for “surrendering 
to the pacifists in the matter of military 
training in the C.C.C. camps. . . . The pacifists 
to the contrary notwithstanding, more atten- 
tion should be paid to including in the pro- 
gram a certain amount of drill and physical 
training. The purpose would be not to create 
a large reserve army, but merely to make it 
easier for the camps the better to fulfill their 
mission of teaching the boys how to work 
and how to become useful citizens.” It seems 
that “the boys” will improve their American- 
ism by tossing a few hand grenades and stick- 
ing a dummy thru the midriff. 

I must not neglect to add that, by a pretty 
coincidence, the Herald Tribune editorial in 
favor of converting the C.C.C. camps into 
military training schools appeared on the same 
day (September 16) that the Senate Munitions 
Investigating Committee in its final report 
(not printed in the Herald Tribune) dis- 
closed that the American munitions makers, 
the duPonts, hold a substantial stock interest 
in the German Dynamit Actien-Gesellschaft 
(which has provided Hitler’s army with most 
of its ammunition) and have signed an agree- 
ment to exchange trade secrets with the Ger- 
mans. While it is short-sighted to suppose 
that the international munitions makers are 
solely responsible for war and war-mongering, 
the accumulated evidence on their transactions 
leads to the conviction that they are just one 
happy family and that their business is to 
see that the world is armed to the hilt, with 
every nation a warrior nation, and every 
baby raised to be a soldier. As for libraries 
and literature—well, the generals know how to 
make the books march too. 
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Evidently many librarians are trying soberly 
to define their position with respect to “the 
next war.” I have these lines by Arthur R. 
Curry of Cleburne, Texas: 


Profit and Loss 


From little children who are now in arms 
Will come the warrior class of ’35. 
They will be trained by persons now alive 

To cheer the flag, to laugh at war’s alarms, 

To leave their elders on the quiet farms, 
To rush like bees from a deserted hive 
And throw their bodies in a reckless drive 

Into the fire that withers while it charms. 


Yes, you and I shall train them thus to do. 
No use to blink at facts or shut our eyes! 
Soldiers are made to safeguard me and you. 
They do the fighting; we sell the supplies. 
We read the papers, and exclaim, “How true! 
The young men love to fight, and prices 


rise!” 
[S.J.K.] 
ENGLISH LETTER 
(Continued from page 41) 


son of the holder of a major title down to 
an Earl, is usually given a minor title, usually 
the most important one. Thus the eldest son 
of a Duke is usually a Marquess, of a Mar- 
quess an Earl, and of an Earl a Viscount. 
I have never seen a ruling whether these 
courtesy titles should be entered on catalog 
cards, but they are so universally used in 
England that it would be difficult to ignore 
them. An instance cropped up recently with 
a book by the Earl of Lytton about his son, 
who was killed in an air accident. The son’s 
name was Anthony Bulwer-Lytton, but he 


was known as Viscount Knebworth. So the 
biographical heading would be 
Knebworth, Anthony Bulwer-Lytton, Viscount. 


(No number, because his father is really the 
2nd Viscount.) 


I think that is all I can say—I do not 
propose to discuss the intricate problems of 
life-peers or peeresses in their own right, 
which might involve me in the Salic law. 
I hope I have made it clear, though on read- 
ing through I have a feeling that in future 
you will turn away from any book by or 
about the English peerage. I must warn 
students that I have not given all the Chris- 
tian names of some of my examples, nor 
have I been consistent about spelling them 
in full. 

I had intended answering some other cor- 
respondents in this letter, but I seem to have 
got so deep into the peerage that I have no 
space left. Several people have asked for a 
letter entirely about English children’s libra- 
ries, and two people want suggested itinera- 
ries for library tours of Europe. Perhaps 
another time. . . 

FranK M. GARDNER 








Junior Librarians Section 


[This monthly department, sponsored by 
the Junior Members Round Table of the 
American Library Association, is concerned 
chiefly with reporting and integrating the 
activities of the younger librarians. Junior 
groups, discussion clubs, etc., are asked to 
send regular reports and recommendations. 
Correspondence and articles from individual 
librarians pertaining to the work and welfare 
of library assistants are also welcome. Mate- 
rial submitted for publication in this depart- 
ment should preferably be addressed to the 
Round Table’s editorial representative and 
“co-ordinator”: Mrs. Norma Olin Ireland, 
c/o Pomona College Library, Claremont, 


Calif.] 


EDITOR’S NOTE: Most of the Section is re- 
served this month for material prepared as a group 
contribution by the Junior Members’ Round Table 


of the New Jersey Library Association.—S.J.K. 


New Jersey Chairman 
Sends Greeting 


HE following has been assembled under 

the direction of Miss Dorothy Henry 
of Somerset County Library, Somerville, New 
Jersey. She has tried to select material 
which will: demonstrate just what the New 
Jersey Juniors are doing and thinking. 

Our plans for the coming year have not 
all been voted upon formally. If it is agree- 
able with the group, we hope to sponsor the 
making of a Union Catalog of unusual mate- 
rial in the various libraries in the State. This 
catalog will be housed in the New Jersey 
Public Library Commission Headquarters in 
Trenton. 

Such a catalog will facilitate the finding 
of special books for which the Commission 
has requests. 

May I extend, on behalf of the group, an 
invitation to the Junior Members from other 
states to attend any of our meetings when 
circumstances bring them to our state at 
that time. 

I shall close with greetings from the New 
Jersey Juniors. 

ANNA E. Powe Lt, Chairman 
J. M. R. T. of the New Jersey 


Library Association 


History of New Jersey's JMRT 


Concerning the history of any organization, 
the questions that naturally arise are: Have 
the achievements of the group warranted 
the effort made in the establishment and the 


continuance of the group? Has the original 
purpose for the formation of the group been 
carried out, or thru some unforseen force has 
a change been necessitated ? 

Delving into the Constitution and By-Laws, 
and the various records and reports of the 
Junior Members Round Table in New Jersey, 
we find the answer to these queries. Article 22 
of the Constitution states the reason for the 
establishment of the group: “The purpose 
of this organization shall be to acquaint with 
one another the younger members of the 
library profession in New Jersey and to 
support the New Jersey Library Association 
as a group and as individuals.” 


A Socializing Factor 


It is a fact that the Round Table has 
definitely been a socializing factor and that 
those who have interested themselves in the 
group have made many more contacts than 
could have been made without the means 
provided by the group. This not only applies 
to the small state of New Jersey, but extends 
into the national organization, with its cover- 
age, as well. Thruout its two years of exist- 
ence, the original purpose in all intent has 
been adhered to as far as has been possible. 

In New Jersey the Junior Members Round 
Table was given its impetus thru the efforts 
of Helen T. Ziegler of the Montclair Public 
Library staff, and Mrs. Mildred Clapp 
Chamberlain, of the Business Branch of the 
Newark Public Library. On March 17, 1934, 
at the annual spring meeting of the New 
Jersey Library Association, a luncheon meet- 
ing was called by Miss Ziegler, in order to 
initiate the group into the mysteries of the 
then more or less obscure group known as 
the “Junior Members Round Table.” This 
presentation was so successful that the thirty 
librarians present decided immediately to or- 
ganize such a Round Table in New Jersey. 
Janet K. Zimmerman, Librarian of the Glen 
Rock Public Library, was elected Chairman 
for the year, and Elizabeth Eagles, of the 
Montclair Library staff, was made Secretary 
and Treasurer. It was decided to adopt the 
standard age limit of 35 years, without being 
too strictly cognizant of its boundaries one 
way or another. A general discussion of the 
aims and possibilities of the group followed. 

In the interim, the process of organization 
was carried on by the officers with the drawing 
up of a Constitution, By-Laws, and the ap- 
pointment of the two members to the Execu- 
tive Board. Article 3 of the By-Laws, in 
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regard to the administration of the group, 
reads: “There shall be an Executive Com- 
mittee composed of the officers, the immediate 
past-chairman, and two other members ap- 
pointed by the Chairman. 


Second Meeting 


The second meeting of the group was held 
at the Woodrow Wilson Hotel in New Bruns- 
wick, on May 5, 1934, with 46 members present. 
After an inspiring address by Dr. Sara B. 
Askew, Secretary and Librarian of the New 
Jersey Public Library Commission, a business 
meeting was held and significant items dis- 
cussed and adopted. The group voted to 
offer its services to the New Jersey Library 
Association. It was decided that the Round 
Table should not only initiate projects of its 
own, cooperating, of course, with the Commis- 
sion and the State Association, but also assist 
with projects suggested by the national group. 
Membership in the New Jersey Library Asso- 
ciation was voted a prerequisite to that in the 
Round Table. 

The fall dinner and meeting of the Junior 
Members Round Table was held at Schrafft’s 
in Newark on October 8, 1934, with 82 mem- 
bers present. Speakers were Dr. Askew and 
Louis Nourse, Chairman of the Junior Mem- 
bers Round Table of the American Library 
Association. Mr. Nourse spoke on the great 
possibilities presented by staff organizations. 
Inasmuch as the accepted aim for the forma- 
tion of the group is primarily for the purpose 
of furthering social relationships among the 
younger members of the profession, the Ex- 
ecutive Board announced a scheme which it 
hoped would advance this aim. For each of 
the 21 counties in New Jersey, a county chair- 
man was appointed with duties as follows: 


Duties of County Chairmen 


1. To further the interests of the Junior Members 
Round Table. : 

. To interest and introduce others to the group. 

To assist in carrying out projects scampeedl by 

the group. 

. To act as a hospitality committee at all meetings. 

To organize county meetings, or smaller group 

meetings of Juniors in between the general 

assemblies. 

To arrange as far as possible for transportation 

to and from meetings. 


n ew 


At this meeting the first project undertaken 
by the group was reported upon. This was a 
membership drive instituted to interest Junior 
Members in the parent organization as well, 
and by doing so, thus increase its revenue. 
It was discovered that about 20 per cent of 
the association’s membership roll consisted of 
Junior Members. The second project, the 
Loan Exhibit Project, had reference to the 
small exhibits on a variety of subjects which 
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many libraries have prepared or purchased. 
After being shown, these exhibits are usually 
stored and are out of use. It was felt that 
it would be of definite advantage if those 
exhibits could be placed at the disposal of 
other libraries. Frances Tanguay, on the 
staff of the Paterson Free Public Library, 
was Chairman of the committee. Dr. Askew 
volunteered to have the survey mimeographed 
at the Commission office and in due time a 
voluminous envelope containing a list of small, 
borrowable exhibits arrived on the desk of 
every librarian in the state. 


Social Functions 


In carrying out the aim of the group in 
endeavoring to further contacts, various social 
functions were held thruout the year. * 

The first annual meeting of the Junior 
Members was held in Atlantic City on March 
16, 1935, and a summary of the year’s ac- 
complishments was presented. While the first 
year had presented many problems in the way 
of organization, still it was felt that the pur- 
pose of the group was being slowly achieved. 

For the second year, Agnes Norton, Libra- 
rian of the Teaneck Public Library, was 
unanimously elected Chairman, with Grace 
Trappan, of the Pease Memorial Library, 
Ridgewood, made Secretary and Treasurer. 
Owing to Miss Trappan’s migration to the 
Portland Library, Maine, her resignation was 
accepted and Margaret Glasby, Librarian of 
Verona Public Library, was appointed. 

At the Junior Members’ second fall meeting, 
in New Brunswick on October 9, 1935, it was 
decided to adopt the project of making a 
survey of the number of libraries in the 
state which allow time for cultural study. 

Atlantic City was the scene of the third 
annual meeting on March 28, 1936, during the 
annual spring meeting of the State Library 


Association. For officers in the coming year, 
Anne Powell, of the Merchantville School 
and Public Library, was elected Chairman, and 
Emily Beecroft, of the Vineland Public Li- 
brary, Secretary and Treasurer. 

At the third spring luncheon, which took 


place at Princeton, June 3, 1936, it was voted 
to instruct the Secretary to write letters of 
introduction to other states having a Junior 
Members Round Table, for any junior member 
leaving New Jersey. 

Thus endeth the history of the Junior 
Members Round Table to date. Dr. Askew 
and each succeeding Executive Board of the 
State Association have been most thoughtful, 
guiding the group in its infancy and giving it 
direction and sympathetic assistance. Without 
this ‘understanding, and financial assistance 


* EDITOR’S NOTE—A detailed account of several teas and luncheons of The New Jersey Juniors 


is omitted, because of lack of space.—S.J.K. 
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of $50.00 per year for expenses, the group 
would likely have hung its head and dis- 
appeared from action. The Junior Members 
in New Jersey are a conservative group and 
they are endeavoring to maintain this attitude, 
striving in the main for the furtherance of 
social relationships leading to the making of 
friendships and fostering the idea of service 
to the profession. 


Janet K. ZIMMERMAN 
Glen Rock, N.J., Public Library 


Loan Exhibits In New Jersey 
Libraries 


In order that all New Jersey Libraries 
might have the opportunity and advantage of 
using the various exhibits which many libra- 
ries have prepared or purchased, the Loan 
Exhibit Project came into existence. The 
Junior Members’ Round Table of the New 
Jersey Library Association was willing to 
act as a clearing-house for information on 
libraries in the state which had exhibits to 
lend. 

A letter was sent out asking that all exhibits 
be listed in the following manner: 

Name of Exhibit: Description, approximate 
measurements indicating size and nature of 
contents and space required to show it, as for 
example: 


Corn Exhibit—From Corn Products Refining Com 
pany. Showing the various ages of corn down to 
the corn syrup. In box 6” by 8” 

In order to have as large a portion as pos- 
sible of the Junior Members interested and 
alive to the fact that we were actively engaged 
in a worth while project three hundred and 
nine mimeographed copies of the letter were 
made and were divided numerically according 
to the number of libraries in each county 
and forwarded to the Junior Members County 
Chairmen who mailed these out to the libraries 
in their counties. 

The individual reports of the libraries with 
descriptions of their exhibits were combined 
by the committee and retyped as a whole, 
listing the available exhibits alphabetically 
under the names of the public libraries in 
which they could be found. Miss Askew, 
librarian of the New Jersey Public Library 
Commission, very kindly and generously of- 
fered to have the report mimeographed so 
that each library in the state might receive 
a copy and might be made aware of the 
amount of exhibit material available thruout 
the state on an inter-library loan basis. 

Miss Askew has reported to the Committee 
that in addition to the librarians who ex- 
pressed their appreciation of this service, the 
Commissioner of Elementary Education and 
the Commissioner of High School Education 


in Mercer County have both asked for copies 
and likewise an educator in New York who 
superintends exhibit work. A few libraries 
have availed themselves of the privilege of 
borrowing exhibits, altho the borrowing has 
not yet become as brisk among libraries as 
could be desired. 
FRANCES TANGUAY 
Paterson, N. J.. Public Library 


Time Out? 


As the third project attempted by the New 
Jersey Junior Members’ Round Table, that 
of making a survey of the number of libraries 
in the state which allow time for cultural 
study, the following questionnaire was sent 
to each of the 303 libraries: 

1. Does your library allow time to members of your 
staff for courses in library science or cultural 
subjects? A. With or without pay? 

2. If so, how much? A. Block of time? B. Hours 
per week? 

3. If not, would you consider such action when 
conditions allow? 

Eighty-two answers have been returned, and 
the following general analysis has been made: 
Fourteen of the libraries replying are run 
by volunteer or W.P.A. help or have only 
one member on the staff and could therefore 
give no answers. 

Eight of the large libraries have been 
grouped together, there being a similarity in 
their problem and their viewpoint. Five of 
the eight state that they have no set policy. 
Three arrange schedules so that staff mem- 
bers may take courses on their own time. 
One states that it has allowed the extra week 
beyond vacation time with pay for summer 
school, has given leave of absence of nine 
months for attending Drexel, and has allowed 
time for occasional lectures or short courses. 
One allowed time without pay before the 
depression, but not during, and will consider 
it again when it has more help. One states 
that formerly it gave a regular salary increase 
for the completion of one summer school 
course or its equivalent in winter courses— 
those being taken on the staff members’ own 
time. Three of these libraries consider each 
case according to length of service and fitness 
of the staff member and the prospective value 
of such action to the library. 

The responses of fifty-five of the other 
libraries which can be grouped together reveal 
the following facts: Twenty-six of these 
allow time—thirteen with pay, ten without, 
and three have done both. Twelve of the 
twenty-six allow the extra week beyond the 
vacation period for a summer school course— 
nine of these with pay, three without. One 
of the twenty-six allows time with half pay. 
One of those who allows the extra week with 
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pay states that it is done as a health measure 
as they feel that to have to make up the week 
of time in addition to having spent the vaca- 
tion period in study would be too great a 
strain. This librarian also states that, except 
for this summer school time, schedules are 
arranged so that staff members may take 
courses on their own time. 

Nineteen of the fifty-five do not allow time. 

Ten have never been asked for time. 

To question number 3 which reads, “If not, 
would you consider such action when condi- 
tions allow?” thirty-six answered, “Yes,” and 
five, “No.” 

As to the remaining five of the eighty-two 
questionnaires, one states that the board allows 
no time but pays tuition for courses in nearby 
towns. Another could not consider allowing 
time in the winter but extra time had been 
given for a summer course. One says that 
the board is at present unfavorable to allowing 
time, but might be led to change its mind 
in the future. One reply was ambiguous and 
the other was incomplete as the librarian did 
not understand the questionnaire. 

ANN BEBouT 
Madison, N. J., Public Library 


For the Defense 


Consider the case of one Jane Doe, library 
assistant. She is a “born librarian.” She 
“loves books and has an interest in people.” 
She has background and intelligence; she is 
patient and tactful; she is pleasant and 
courteous; she is accurate and dependable; 
and so forth and so forth. BUT—she is not 
a college graduate, though she has completed 
some formal library training. Her education, 
however, has not been entirely neglected. She 
reads a great deal, she attends lectures and 
forums, she goes to concerts, she keeps her 
eyes open and observes everything. She man- 
ages in numerous ways to be always mentally 
stimulated and alert. 

Her $75-a-month salary she spends on room, 
board, entertainment and attempts to look her 
tailored best. She has had a few years’ 
experience in library work and has proved 
her ability. She is young and ambitious, and 
wants a better position. But better positions, 
if any, are given to college graduates. She is 
resentful, for she considers herself in many 
ways as capable and as well adapted to library 
work as the college graduate. Her too meagre 
salary and too long hours will not permit her 
to take courses; nor can she afford to take 
a leave of absence to go to school. 

Is there a place for plain Jane Doe in the 
hbrary world? Or is there a place for only 
Jane Doe, A.B.? Can the girl who is not 
college trained find a place in the library pro- 
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fession? Must she forever occupy the posi- 
tion of Glorified Page? May she make no 
useful contribution to the profession? Answers, 
respectively—Yes, No, Yes, No, Yes. There 
is always room for the specialist. May we 
illustrate. 

Our Miss Doe, being an enterprising young 
lady, and being full of enthusiasm, initiative, 
and ambition, decides that she will employ 
other means to prove her usefulness. She 
remembers that in school she used to win 
declamation contests and prizes for elocution; 
in the library she might tell stories to children, 
or be allowed to give book talks to clubs and 
other groups. Or perhaps she is proficient in 
handicraft; she might make posters or arrange 
displays for publicity. If she talents lean 
towards writing, she might prepare publicity 
articles for the newspaper, or copy for radio 
talks. Or she may have the qualifications of 
the leader. In this day when the library is 
becoming such a significant factor in leisure 
time activities, there is need for people with 
ability to organize and direct clubs. 

This is not a lecture on “An Easy Path to 
Success.” We neither recommend methods 
nor guarantee results. We do make the 
suggestions—with this provision. If it be 
art—this writing, this public speaking, this 
poster making, this leadership—like all art it 
must be inspired. A love of books and reading 
and libraries and all that they represent is 
essential. Without it, no great or useful 
contribution will ever be made to the library 
profession. 

Perhaps a few words of explanation would 
not be amiss at this point. The writer is not 
belittling the abilities of the college graduate, 
or suggesting that college training is unneces- 
sary for the library assistant. She is merely 
sympathizing with the thousands of Jane Does 
already in library service, who are so steadily 
being replaced by college graduates. 

Frances Katz 
Perth Amboy, N. J., Public 
Library 


News from Virginia 
Virginia Group Divides Honors 


The Junior Members organization in Vir- 
ginia has the distinction of having two chair- 
men to direct their activities for the coming 
year, instead of the usual one chairman. 
They are: Miss Mildred F. Johnson, of the 
Randolph-Macon Woman’s College library in 
Lynchburg, and Mr. Randolph W. Church, 
assistant state librarian, Virginia State Library 
in Richmond. 








The Pied Piper 
By Lena Ruth Towles * 


Prep Pirer (enters blowing his pipes): 
I’m the Pied Piper, as I’m sure you have 
guessed 
By the pipes I am blowing and the way 
I am dressed. 
Ah, woe is me! My life is sad! 
Those children there are very bad. 
And why? They say they miss their books. 
I piped them here as you all know 
From Hamelin Town long years ago. 
So far I’ve kept them glad and gay 
They've laughed and sung day after day, 
But now they give me somber looks 
They left their homes in haste so great 
To get their books they could not wait. 
If stories they could read or hear 
Their lives would not be quite so drear. 
(Enter children) 
Look! Here they come! 
are! 
What cross, cross looks their faces mar! 
First CHILp: 
Ho, Piper! I am tired of this. 
To read a book would be such bliss! 
SECOND CHILD: 
And I! Can’t you a story tell? 
My mother could do that so well! 
PIPER: 
Come now! I'll play my pipes for you. 
Seconp CHILD: 
No! No! 
Tuirp CuI: 
When we left to follow o’er hill and dale 
I was right in the middle of my favorite 
tale. 
FourtH CHILD: 
Why didn’t you bring some books along? 
To carry a few would not have been 
wrong! 
Firtu CHIL: 
When I think of the books that have 
been composed 
Since we came in and 
closed! 
SrxtH CuI: 
Get some books, piper, or pipe us all 
back, 
To our homes and our books that we 
love and we lack. 


How sad they 


No! That will not do! 


the mountain 


PIPER: 
I'll do my best to fill your need 
I'll try to find you something to read. 
Perhaps I can pipe some books away 
If I can, it will be a happy day. 
(Starts out) 
SEVENTH CHILD: 
Goodby, dear piper! Hurry back 
And bring our book friends in your pack. 


*Louisville, Kentucky. 


EicutH Cump (As Piper enters bringing 


train of book children) : 
Here comes the piper and with him— 
Look! Look! 
I’ve met that child, I’m sure, in a book! 
(Points to children) 
NintH CHILD: 
Why, that’s Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm 
And she has my copy under her arm. 
(Runs to meet Rebecca. Together they 
sit on floor and read from book Rebecca 
TENTH CHILD: 
There are Tom Sawyer and Huck Finn 
Let’s run to meet them and bring them in. 
(Two children run to meet them. Sit on 
floor and read books. Each child in turn 
greets a book character.) 
ELEVENTH CHILD: 
The Trumpeter of Krakow is standing 
there. 
He and I are a friendly pair. 
TWELFTH CHILD: 
There’s a pirate with looks so grim. 
Treasure Island’s the book with him. 
THIRTEENTH CHILD: 
That must be good old Buffalo Bill. 
Of cowboy stories I'll get my fill. 
FourTEENTH CHILD: 
There’s Alice in Wonderland coming this 
way. 
I certainly hope that she will stay. 
FIFTEENTH CHILD: 
A lovely fairy! Look! Do look! 
She’s from the Andersen Fairy Tale 
Book. 
SIXTEENTH CHILD: 
Hans Brinker has his skates, I see. 
I hope he’s going to stay with me. 
SEVENTEENTH CHILD: 
How glad I am to see Merrylips near. 
I'll read of adventure now she is here. 
EIGHTEENTH CHILD: 
Hail, King Arthur! An honor we trow, 
To have you visit us enow. 
NINETEENTH CHILD: 
Oh, Chiwee, come quickly, I want to hear 
more 
Of wigwam adventures like those heard 
before. 
TWENTIETH CHILD: 
Heidi, my friend from across the sea 
I’m glad you came to entertain me! 
Twenty-First CHILD: 
Penrod and Sam! Hello, you two! 
We're glad you brought that book with 
you. 
(Finally only Doctor Dolittle is left stand- 
ing on one side.) 
(Continued on page 145) 
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The Booklist Forum 


Conducted by the Booklist Forum Editorial Committee, 
Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore * 


N this number we continue the description 
of booklists received by the editorial com- 
mittee. We appreciate the cooperation of the 
many libraries which have sent us lists, and 
hope that it will continue systematically, as 
new lists are put out. May we remind those 
who will cooperate in the future, that it is 
necessary to send copies of each list to the 
Wilson Vertical File Service for stock? <A 
batch of one hundred copies is suggested for 
lists which are free or quite inexpensive, but 
as few as fifty will be gratefully accepted if 
libraries can only send that many. It is very 
important that the editorial committee be in- 
formed what lists are being sent to The Wil- 
son Company, and that the price, or the fact 
that it is free, be written on each list. For a 
full description of the working of the project, 
see Wilson Bulletin for April 1936, p. 542; 
also September 1936, p. 32. 


A Boon for Booklisters 


Specimens of reading lists; selected, ar- 
ranged and described, by F. K. W. Drury. 
H. W. Wilson Co. May 1936 $.60 

This is the kind of thing that the Editorial 
Committee would have wanted to do some- 
time, if Mr. Drury had not already done it. 
Every maker of booklists, even the most ex- 
perienced, should find it very useful. Made up 
entirely of samples, it includes and classifies 
lists of every conceivable size, shape, form, 
type, and length. If your list is to be mimeo- 
graphed, you turn immediately to section lc 
for samples of effective mimeograph work; if 
it is long the section on “more than ten en- 
tries” suggests methods of making it scholarly 
and distinguished, or friendly and informal, as 
you prefer. If perplexing details bother you— 
titles too long for one line, or the necessity of 
including (unobtrusively) prices and call num- 
bers—you may see here how other libraries 
have met the same problems. 

Suggestions as to “inviting headings” (sec- 
tion 3b), attractive grouping (section 3), and 
effective annotations (section 9) are here in 
abundance, not only in their own sections, but 
thruout. And whatever the plan of your 
booklist, the manual saves costly guessing and 
experimenting. You need no longer try to 
imagine the effect of certain combinations of 
type—here are all the most effective ones, 
hand-picked and classified for your con- 
venience. 


Science Booklists 


This number of the Forum includes most of 
the booklists so far received dealing with sci- 
entific subjects. It is not necessary to remind 
librarians of the greatly increased number of 
popular science bocks, and especially of books 
on the history and significance of science. 
Several of the lists reflect this turn of popular 
interest, and doubtless forthcoming lists will 
do so even more. 

Most important in this field is the series of 
twenty-seven Science Booklists published by 
the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, with the cooperation of the 
American Library Association. They have al- 
ready been listed in the Vertical File Service, 
and are doubtless known to most librarians, so 
that the full schedule of the subjects covered 
need not be repeated here. Titles for these 
lists were carefully selected with the aid of 
specialists and are annotated; pages, dates, 
publishers, and prices are given. They include 
popular and interesting books, some more ad- 
vanced treatises, and text books. The lists are 
sold by the Association (Smithsonian Institu- 
tion Building, Washington, D.C.) for 5c in 
stamps for a single list, or 30c for the set. 

MM 

The Library of the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology informs us that “The Enginee: 
and Social Problems,” listed last month as 
contained in the Technology review, 37:371, 
July 1935, and costing $.50, has been reprinted 
as a separate, and will be supplied free to all 
libraries applying to the institute direct. The 
same thing applies to their “New pathways in 
science,” listed below. Both will be useful in 
larger public and in college libraries. 


Instructions to Libraries 


Lists should be ordered from the Vertical File Ser- 
vice of The H. W. Wilson Company unless otherwise 
stated. Most lists are free except for postage and 
therefore the only charge necessary is for mailing 
and handling. Since the supply of any one list may 
be limited, special arrangements will be made for 
orders: for more than one copy. 

The 40 lists (exclusive of ‘“‘New pathways to sci- 
ence’) included this month are available for 55« 
when ordered as a set. 

New booklists will be described in the Forum as 
soon as possible after they are received. Address five 
editorial copies to the Booklist Forum Editorial Com- 
mittee, Thurston Taylor, Chairman, Enoch Pratt Free 
Library, Baltimore; and one hundred copies postpaid 
to The H. W. Wilson Company, Vertical File Service. 
(As yet we cannot tell whether this number will be 
sufficient to fill orders.) Do not neglect to inform 
the Committee and The Wilson Company as to 
whether the lists are free except for postage, or 
priced. 


* This project, appearing regularly in Wilson Bulletin, is sponsored by the Baltimore Junior Mem- 


bers Round Table. 
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Chairman of committee is Thurston Taylor, Enoch Pratt Free Library. 
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ADOPTION ae wa 
Foster homes: a selected bibliography. 7p ‘36 
Minnesota state board of control. 2c 
Over a hundred titles of books, pamphlets, 
and magazine articles, published 1920-1935. 
Mimeographed 
ADVERTISING } 
Advertising: some good books, comp. by Lil- 
lian Carlen. 6p '34 Enoch Pratt free lib. 2c 
Based on suggestions of outstanding ad- 
vertisers in selected lists published in 
‘Printers’ Ink."’ Descriptive notes indicate 
elementary and more advanced texts. Books 
important for first reading starred ; 
Advertising copy: some good books, compiled 
4 Lillian Carlen. 6p '34 Enoch Pratt free 
lib. 2c 


Copy writing and layout, together with 
the mechanical aspects and art in advertis- 
ing. Descriptive notes. Books especially 
recommended are starred 

AERONAUTICS—History 
A selected reading list of interest to students 
in the field of aeronautical and aerial navi- 
gation history and allied subjects in the 
museum library. 8p '36 Chicago. Museum of 
Science and Industry. Library. 2c : 
A formal bibliography, listing 170 items 
AGRICULTURE 
Shall we try farming? 14p ‘36 Enoch Pratt 
free lib. 2c 

An annotated classified list of 111 titles 
listing also magazines, government and ex- 
periment stations bulletins. Mimeographed 

AGRICULTURE—History 
A selected reading list of interest to students 
in the field of agricultural history and allied 
subjects in the museum library. 12p '36 Chi- 
cago. Museum of Science and Industry. Li- 


brary. 2c Hire 
A formal classified bibliography listing 
documents, pamphlets and magazine ar- 


ticles, as well as books. Mimeographed 
ASTRONOMY 
——, of stars. 4p '35 Long Beach pub. 
. le 
Attractively gotten up on blue paper with 
cut and quotation on front page. No anno- 
tations, lists 35 titles. Mimeographed 
BIBLE 
= English Bible. 4p '35 Long Beach pub. lib. 


c 
Eighteen books about the Bible, thirteen 
versions and six special editions are listed 
but not annotated. Includes the more popu- 
lar books as well as the standard ones. 
Mimeographed 
BIRDS 
List of books on birds prepared for the Norris 
Garden Club. 2p °35 Norris (Tenn.) com- 
munity lib. (T.V.A.) 1c 
A practical inexpensive list with 
annotations; gives prices and dates 
BOOKS and moving pictures 
Again the library and the movie. 4p '35 Owa- 
tonna (Minn.) pub. lib. ic 
Lists the titles only of 118 books from 
which films have been produced. It would 
probably be more convenient to use if au- 
thors had been given too. 
—_— picture stories. 4p "34 Long Beach pub. 
. ie 


Subtitle: If you like the picture you'll 
enjoy the book. A list, alphabetical by au- 
thor of 57 books from which films have been 
made. Mimeographed 

BOOKS and reading 
Books for pleasure and profit, comp. by Anne 
M. Boyd. 5p '36 Illinois. Library extension 

division. 2c 

Twenty-seven titles in four groups, 
annotated and printed 

Distinguished books of recent years. 7p n.d. 
Enoch Pratt free lib. 2c 

Books published since the World War. 
Selection by James Milne, based upon the 
personal choices of several celebrated Eng- 
lish writers. Includes 48 titles in biography, 
belles lettres, history, science and fiction. 
The notes are interesting, but the list would 
probably be more useful if the various sub- 
ject groups had appropriate headings and if 
dates of publication had been given. 


good 


well 
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100 books chosen by prominent Americans, 
comp. by Nathan G. Goodman. lip ‘36 
Enoch Pratt free lib. 2c. 

See note on the next list 

100 worth while books. 4p ‘35 

(Minn.) pub. lib. 1c 

Both of these lists were selected by 
“prominent men and women,’’ and both are 
arranged in order of popularity, but there 
are interesting differences in each respect. 
The Pratt Library list is large, annotated, 
and contains an illustration; the Owatonna 
list is small with no annotations. It would 
be interesting if possible to compare the 
effectiveness of the two different ways of 
presenting the same idea—using of course 
the same list of books 

Recent books. 7p '36 New Rochelle pub. lib. 2c 

A vast improvement over the usual list of 
recent accessions. It includes 160 of the 
most popular books of the previous few 
months, arranged in small groups; gives 
call numbers. Someone at New Rochelle 
understands printing and layout 

200 good books of the last twenty years, 1914- 
1934. 6p °34 Los Angeles pub. lib. 5c 

An interesting selection, grouped under 


Owatonna 


such subjects as ‘“‘The historians,’’ ‘The 
dramatists,’’ ‘“‘The scientists,’’ ‘“The educa- 
tors.’’ A rather large page, without annota- 


tions. Mimeographed 
weet shall I read? 4p °35 Enoch Pratt free 
ib. 2c 
Another retrospective list of twentieth 
century books, including biography, travel, 
literature and fiction. Annotated 
BOULDER DAM 
Boulder Dam project. 6p '36 Chicago. Museum 
of Science & Industry. Library. 2c 
A selective bibliography of the library’s 
resources, largely pamphlets and magazine 
articles. Mimeographed 
BUILDING 
ta homes today. 4p '34 Long Beach pub. 
ib. 1c 
Small drawing proves that even a mimeo- 
graphed list may be successfully illustrated. 
The section on house plans wisely lists 
mostly titles concerned with Spanish styles 
adaptable to California. Followed by techni- 
cal books on construction 
BUSINESS 
Basic business tools (Statistics). Compiled by 
. C. Brace and P. Temple. 6p ‘35 Enoch 
Pratt free lib. 2c 
List of government publications giving 
statistics. Notes show type of information 
included. Periodicals and association publi- 
cations, most helpful as sources of business 
statistics, are listed. 
Business books for the business man. 6p ‘36 
Scarsdale pub. lib. 2c 
About 70 well selected titles based on 
recommended list published by the Business 
Branch of the Newark Public Library. Main 


headings are: The business man himself; 
The economic background; Business man- 
agement 

CATS 


— about cats. 4p '36 Enoch Pratt free lib. 
c 


Originally printed for distribution at local 
cat show. Annotated. Includes 13 titles on 
“The Cat in History and Literature.”’ 


CHICAGO. Museum of Science and Industry 
A selected reading list on the history of the 
building of the Museum of Science and In- 
dustry. 6p ‘36 Chicago. Museum of Science 
and Industry. Library 2c 
This was the Fine Arts Building of the 
Columbian Exposition of 1893—one of Amer- 
ica’s famous and influential buildings. The 
bibliography also lists material on the work 
of the Museum. Mimeographed 
CHILD study 
Books for young mothers. 4p '35 Long Beach 
pub. lib. le 
The large literature on the care of infants, 
and the many studies of their development, 
have been carefully sifted in the compilation 
of this list. It is in baby blue with a well 
drawn stork! Mimeographed 


(Continued on page 159) 














THE SCHOOL LIBRARIES SECTION* 
By Louisa A. Ward 








Publicity Ideas Wanted 


HO has some ideas for school library 

publicity? They are so needed, and 
so scarce. Some of you may have them, 
and the rest of us want them, so please help 
us out by sending clippings of school library 
publicity of any kind to Mrs. Margaret Neeld 
Coons, Lew Wallace School, Gary, Indiana. 
Mrs. Coons is serving on the School Library 
Committee and is preparing an issue of Leads 
on School Library Publicity. The issue will 
contain selections from published magazine 
and book articles much in the manner of the 
issue on Significance of the School Library. 
It will also have a section on 100 Items of 
Library News, similar to the publication of 
Leads by this title which was prepared for 
public libraries. As in the previous publica- 
tion, the headings listed for articles will be 
taken from actual newspaper articles and 
will be supplemented by a scrapbook contain- 
ing the actual articles. When collected, this 
scrapbook may be borrowed from A.L.A. 
headquarters. 


Wall Paper in Displays 


An entertaining publicity item came to our 
notice concerning wall paper: 

“The most popular bulletin board display 
at Wilbur Wright Junior High, Cleveland, O. 
last year had as its main feature a strip of 
wall paper boarder displaying Mickey Mouse 
and his friends. Around this were arranged 
jackets of books on drawing and illustrating. 
Calls for the books continued long after the 
display was removed. 

“We have found wall paper most successful 
in displays as a background when the mat of 
the bulletin board is unattractive. Many 
papers for children’s rooms have figures which 
may be cut out and used in making posters. 
We have in mind one particularly attractive 
pattern with circus animals which could be 
used very successfully. 

“We were given a large number of dis- 
carded wall paper sample books for which 
we are frequently finding new uses. The 
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most unattractive patterns we have cut into 
strips and use as book marks. Our Art De- 
partment has made scrap books of the tougher 
plain ceiling papers and the plastic patterns 
they have used successfully in a book binding 
project.” 


School Library Tag Day 


Sara Goggans sends us an interesting ac- 
count of how the central elementary school 
library of Southern Pines, North Carolina, 
publicized itself from nothing into an attrac- 
tive reading room with 415 readable books. 
Part of the money for this came from a Tag 
Day, on which the high school youngsters sold 
tags to the citizens of Southern Pines for 
anywhere from one cent to one dollar. They 
know that it pays to tell others what they 
are doing, for they collected $120.00. 

* * * 


Another Southern school librarian, Louise 
Dinwiddie, makes a fine report, from her own 
experience, on 


Newspaper Publicity in the School 
Library 


In the school library of the George Wash- 
ington High School, in Alexandria, Va., we 
have adopted an extensive system of news- 
paper publicity for the library and our library 
club, the Bookhounds. The mediums of our 
publicity are varied. Within the library we 
use attractive posters, exhibits, displays, chatty 
informal talks concerning books, library in- 
struction, our library club, radio contact (as 
we have a central radio system in our school 
with a radio in each room) and our school 
paper. It is in our school newspaper that we 
first introduce our newspaper publicity. Here 
in conversational style, personal tone with 
plenty of pep, punch, and animation, we present 
our column, “Book News and Reviews,” by 
the Bookworra—the librarian. Introducing the 
Bookworm: 


A quict little creature, indeed a surprise 
To find such knowledge in one his size; 
He nibbles words and grows quite round, 
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A. Ward, South High Library, Denver, Colorado. 
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But his segmented soul has a depth pro- 


found, 
For as he nibbles his words all day 


He tucks a choice thought or two away. 
And when lines are hard to stick to 
He sips a bit from a flagon of glue. 
sonatas there’s a chuckle, sometimes a 
aug! 
As he wiggles down thru a peragraph; 
His peng are long, his sorrows brief 
For he can always turn over another leaf. 


Every edition the Bookworm has a new 
idea for a column in reviews and book news. 
Sometimes there’s a Bookworm’s bill o’ fare, 
sometimes obscure quotations and sometimes 
the Bookworm rambles thru magazines when 
he has a thumbing urge and books are too 
thick. Of course there’s always the new book 
order to advertise. 

For summer reading the little worm has a 
column to advise about reading for the hot 
days ahead—a glorious time to read all the 
books you didn’t get to during the winter, and 
the Bookworm says: “I think in the aspect 
of eternity it is better to have read 1,000 books 
than to have ploughed thru 1,000,000!” 


From time to time there are special news 
stories, club news columns of the library club, 
front page stories concerning books, by the 
pupils as well as the librarian, in the school 
paper. This publicity serves its purpose. The 
material is read with interest and the results 
in reading are such that with our present 
supply of books, the demand cannot be satis- 
fied. 


Our second medium of outside publicity is 
the local newspapers. By this method the 
library and its work gets into the student’s 
home. Its function, value, and pertinent need 
may be understood in the most remote sections 
of the school community because of publicity. 
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Last year we succeeded in placing in the 
Washington Post of Washington, D. C. several 
pictures of our library club and a brief write- 
up of its activities. This year we lost no 
time. In October we submitted a full page 
column write-up concerning the organization 
and function of the library club to our local 
paper, the Alexandria Gazette. It made the 
front page, and was headlined as follows: 


HIGH SCHOOL LIBRARY CLUB HAS OPENING 


Student Group Aims to Give Greater 
Publicity to School Library 


PLANS FORMULATED 
Club Looks Forward to Progressive 

Year in its Activities 
Several weeks later another front-page write- 
up on Mark Twain appeared in the Gazette 
and Post, and in November National Book 
Week offered a splendid opportunity for 
further publicity and another front-page arti- 
cle appeared. Later, an excellent photograph 
of one of the rare books in our library, with 
a full write-up of our rare and old books 
exhibit was in the Washington Times. 

Our publicity continues. It has secured a 
comradeship of mind that shares intellectual 
enthusiasm and acts as an “appeteaser” for 
new books to come. As Marjorie Greenbie 
has said in her Arts of Leisure, “That is 
what reading is good for, to make life excit- 
ing, to quicken understanding and to give 
cohesion to scraps of experience.” Any pub- 
licity about good books enhances this material ; 
newspaper publicity is a constant reminder. 
Pupils like to see themselves in print and 
effective headlines attract civic attention and 
focus it on the library. To understand the 
library a pupil must catch its spirit and appre- 
ciate its highest goals. 
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Toward New Patterns 


HAT the library’s functions are, and 
how they are being carried out in 
certain important adult education projects is 
the subject of a series of studies—of pam- 
phlet length—recently authorized by the Ex- 
ecutive Board and the Board on the Li- 
brary and Adult Education, to be undertaken 
during the coming year by John Chancellor, 
the adult education assistant at headquarters. 
Library development under the Tennessee 
Valley Authority, and the integration of the 
library with the social and educational pro- 
gram there is the subject of the first study; 
library relationships with the forum move- 
ment is projected as the second. 

These studies, planned to be both informa- 
tional and suggestive to librarians, will be 
published later by the American Library As- 
sociation. When the studies are available, 
announcement will be made thru the library 
press. 

In this same connection, two series of arti- 
cles are beginning this fall: one being a 
series of case studies of relatively large libra- 
ries doing special work in adult education, 
which will appear in the A.L.A. Bulletin; the 
second, a similar series based on such activi- 
ties in small libraries, to appear in Wilson 
Bulletin. 


Meeting with Rural Leaders 


“How to Obtain Rural Library Service,” 
was discussed by Julia Wright Merrill, of 
Headquarters, at the Library Section of the 
recent confererice of the American Country 
Life Association at Kalamazoo, Michigan. 
State aid, regional libraries, and the import- 
ance of citizen effort were emphasized, and 
an exhibit—supplemented by a library trailer 
from the Hartland Area Library—was set up. 

Rural leaders from many states, and a stu- 
dent section which included 200 delegates from 
some 26 states, listened to addresses at the 
general sessions and joined in discussion at 
the smaller section meetings, thru all of which 
was carried the general theme, “Education for 
Democracy.” 

Small discussion groups of farmers, on a 
nation-wide scale, were advocated by the presi- 
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dent, M. L. Wilson, assistant secretary of the 
United States Department of Agriculture. 
After such groups have been set up, he 
pointed out, great responsibility rests upon 
educational agencies to assist them. 


Encourage Citizen Interest 


According to plans now in the making, 
seven state association conferences to be held 
this fall will include a luncheon or dinner 
meeting similar to the “Friends of the Li- 
brary” luncheon which has become a feature 
of A. L. A. annual conferences. These meet- 
ings are variously named to accord with citi- 
zens’ activities in the several localities. 

The associations which will emphasize lay 
participation in library work in this way and 
the meetings planned are: 

“Friends of the Library” Luncheon—Kentucky 
Library Association, at Horse Cave, October 9 to 10 

Citizens’ Luncheon—Missouri Library Association, 
at Poplar Bluff, October 12 to 14 

Citizens’ Dinner—tTri-state Conference, at Toledo, 
October 15 to 17 

_“Friends of the Library” Luncheon—Pennsylvania 
Library Association, at Erie, October 8 to 10 

“Friends of the Library” Luncheon—Utah Li- 
brary Association, at Salt Lake City, October 3 


Better Library Movement Luncheon—Vermont Li- 
brary Association, at Rutland, September 28 to 30 


Membership Reaches New “High” 


More than twenty-three hundred new mem- 
bers have joined the A.L.A. since the be- 
ginning of the fiscal year, September 1935, 
and membership income for this period has 
already exceeded the estimate by fifteen hun- 
dred dollars—thanks to the energetic campaign 
waged by the Membership Committee. Every 
state, Hawaii, six Canadian provinces, and nine 
foreign countries are represented in the grand 
total. 


If Results Are to be Lasting 


The need to provide generou: y for books 
and other reading materials was emphasized 
in a recent communication from the A. L. A. 
Board on the Library and Adult Education 
to those in charge of neighborhood guilds, 
councils, forums, and other adult education 
groups. Much of the value of any educational 
project is lost, it was pointed out, if the par- 
ticipant does not acquire, in connection with it, 
the habits of follow-up, exploratory reading 
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and incidental self-education, with which to 
pursue special interests thruout life. 

That a portion of the budget of such proj- 
ects be set aside for reading materials and 
services—perhaps put in the hands of the 
local librarian to administer—was one sugges- 
tion which the board volunteered. The im- 
poverished condition of public libraries in re- 
cent years has made it even more difficult 
than formerly to meet the reading challenge 
of adult education groups which they never 
were equipped to meet as fully as they wished. 

Consultation with librarians, when plans for 
a project are in the formative stage, was 
urged, 

Several national associations have printed 
the board’s suggestions in their news sheets, 
and pertinent comments indorsing these sug- 
gestions have been received from the sponsors 
of such projects thruout the country. 


Library's Help Sought 


The importance of follow-up reading—and 
hence of library cooperation—-and the need 
for readable books were points raised before 
a regional institute for state supervisors of 
WPA education programs, held recently at 
Oberlin, Ohio, by John Chancellor, adult edu- 
cation assistant at headquarters. 


The ninety or more in attendance included 
supervisors for parent, general adult, literacy, 
and workers’ education, and delegates from 
nursery schools, and represented New Jersey, 
Maryland, Delaware, District of Columbia, 
Pennsylvania, West Virginia, Ohio, Kentucky, 
and Indiana. 

At similar regional institutes, held during 
the summer in other parts of the country, the 
American Library Association was asked by 
the WPA Education Division to name libra- 
rians in the vicinity to participate in the dis- 
cussions, expenses of these librarians being 
met by the federal government. 


A Manual for the A.A.U.W. 


Libraries and the A.A.U.W. is the new 
manual prepared for American Association of 
University Women study groups by the A.L.A. 
Public Library Division. “Suggestions for 
branch study and action” is the subtitle of 
this manual which presents the responsibilities 
of citizens and groups, if library facilities are 
to be adequately supported and extended. At- 
tention is also called to the resources which 
the library offers to individuals and to study 
and other community groups. 


The manual will be used in mimeographed 
form for the present. 
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“Five Dollar Libraries”’ 


Since twenty of the thirty thousand adults 
studying in South Carolina are working along 
elementary lines, the State Department of 
Education aims in its lists to choose books 
which are interesting and yet not too difficult 
to be read with pleasure. The following list, 
sent to A. L. A. Headquarters, is one from 
which their “Five Dollar Libraries” are 
selected : 


From WooL_wortH’s TEN CENT STORE 

Peter Pan Story Book—beautifully and 
highly colored illustrations, interesting to 
adults and students; Child’s Garden of Verse; 
The Mammoth Fairy Tale Book; Picture 
Book of Houses around the World; Picture 
Book of Children around the World; The 
Book of Dogs; Talking Leaves; A Tiny Book 
of Nursery Rhymes; One Hundred Best 
Known Stories for Children; and Lions and 
Tigers, Clyde Beatty. 


From R. L. Bryan Company, CoLumsia, §S. C. 

New Testament, .15; Treasure Island, .15; 
Tom Sawyer, .15; Book of Poems, .15; Little 
Women, 50; Black Beauty, 50; Minute Biog- 
raphy—150 men and women, one page to each 
person, two pictures, $1.00; Robinson Crusoe— 
one syllable, third grade and above, .50; Dic- 
tionary edited by Dr. Thorndike, good type, 
simple definitions, $1.00; Silas Marner—beau- 
tiful adaptation by Ettie Lee, .75; Les Miser- 
ables—also adaptation by Ettie Lee, .75; 
Stories of Great Americans for Little Amer- 
icans, .60; Fifty Famous Stories, Baldwin, 
.60; Enoch Arden, Riverside Press, .15; Story 
of My Life, Helen Keller, $1.00; Auiobiog- 
raphy of Edward Bok, $1.00. 


SoctaL ScriENCE SERIES, AMERICAN EDUCATION 
PREsS 

How We Travel, The Circus, Houses, Keep- 
ing Our City Safe and Clean—for second 
grade; Your Shoes and Your Feet, The Post 
Office, Clothes, Pueblo Indians—third and 
fourth grades; The Story of Flying, The 
Story of Glass and Brick, The Story of Heat, 
The Story of Coal—fourth and fifth grades; 
The Greeks, The Beginning of Trade, The 
Story of Lime, The Egyptians—fifth and sixth 
grades. Excellently illustrated, ten cents each. 


Racial Discrimination 


Carl B. Roden, librarian of the Chicago 
Public Library, has accepted the chairmanship 
of the committee to consider the question of 
racial discrimination at meetings of the Amer- 
ican Library Association. Established by vote 
of the Executive Board at Richmond, the com- 
mittee is to report at the first session of the 
Council at the Midwinter Meeting, in Chicago, 
December 28 to 30. 
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IBRARIANS will find dozens of sug- 

gestions for observing Book Week 
(Nov. 15-21), in the pages of this 
month’s Wilson Bulletin. The theme 
for Book Week, Books to Grow On, is 
a peculiarly fitting and universal one. 
Certainly all of us—and not the children 
alone—can turn to the good books to 
draw therefrom some sustenance of 
beauty, of knowledge, and of power. 
We may hope, specifically, that the girls 
and boys of this generation will grow 
tall enough, thru the exercise of mind 
and spirit, to meet the bogeys of the 
new world, the terrible phantoms of our 
civilization, without fear and with under- 
standing. 

MM 


Readers of Wilson Bulletin will recall our 
March 1936 symposium, “Should there be 
library planks in state platforms?”, which 
was inspired by the proposal of M. M. Harris, 
editor of the San Antonio Express, that an 
effort be made to secure a plank pledging 
legislation for public library support in state 
party platforms before the forthcoming elec- 
tions. As the result of Mr. Harris’ tireless 
efforts in his home state, the Republican plat- 
form in Texas contains the following resolu- 
tion, which may serve as a model for similar 
planks elsewhere in the future: 


“Whereas, useful knowledge generally dif- 
fused thruout a community is essential to 
the preservation of a free government, and 

“Whereas, the public libraries have sturdily 
proved their value as an indispensable part 
of the public educational system, yet never 
have received anything like adequate support 
thru local tax revenues; therefore, 

“Be it resolved, that the Republican party 
of Texas, in the interest of necessary cul- 
tural service to all people, will continue to 
press for legislation by the State of Texas 
designed to support in part with state rev- 
enues, and thus improve the facilities for 
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at Random & 


both juvenile and adult education afforded 
by public libraries.” 





Pointing out that not only have library 
budgets been drastically cut in Texas, but 
also that almost 65 per cent of Texas’ resi- 
dents are without any book-borrowing privi- 
leges whatsoever, the San Antonio Express 
editorially inquiries: “Where else would a 
relatively modest sum buy so much practical 
educational opportunity for both child and 
adult alike as when spent upon library exten 
sion? As they have shown in many instances, 
the people indeed desire this service and 
would appreciate it.” 

The joint school and library Committee on 
Mutilation and Theft, appointed by the New 
Jersey State Teachers’ Association and the 
New Jersey Library Association, has made 
inquiries thruout the state in an attempt to 
discover the extent of the problem. The re- 
sults show that, though varying in different 
communities, the situation is serious. 

The Committee with the approval of the 
sponsors of Book Week proposes that during 
Book Week, November 15 to November 21, 
the schools and libraries of all New Jersey 
towns be asked to focus the attention of 
their communities on respect for public 
property and proper regard for books, 
whether belonging to the public library or to 
the public schools. The Committee wishes 
to be ready with suggestions for such an 
observance so that schools and libraries may 
call upon it for posters, for plays and other 
ideas. 

If readers of Wilson Bulletin know of any 
plays, published or unpublished, which would 
be appropriate, or if they have any posters 
which they would be willing to have used in 
this New Jersey campaign, please write to 
Mr. John B. Fogg, Chairman of the N. J. 
Library Association Committee on Mutilation 
and Theft, Orange Free Library, Orange, 
New Jersey. 


The largest and most comprehensive ex- 
hibition of books and book-making ever held 
in America, including everything from the 
manufacture of paper to the bound volumes 
of the latest books, will be staged at Rocke- 
feller Center, New York City, from November 
5 to 19. 

The Fair is being sponsored jointly by the 
New York Times and the National Associa- 
tion of Book Publishers as an educational, 
non-profit-making event, and will be pro- 
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MINIATURE SCENE OF GEORGE WASHINGTON’S BEDROOM 


G. M. Simmons Library, 


moted as the New York Times National 
Book Fair. It will be the first general book 
show of its kind the metropolis has ever seen 
and the scale of arrangements indicates that 
it will be comparable in its field to the long 
established national automobile and flower 
shows. 
we Me 


Librarians who were unable to attend the 
Library Institute recently held at the Gradu- 
ate Library School of the University of Chi- 
cago will undoubtedly be glad to know that 
addresses delivered before the institute will 
be published by the school so that they may 
be generally obtainable. The title of the vol- 
ume will be Trends in Librarianship. 

Speakers and their subjects’ included: 
William F. Ogburn, University of Chicago, 
“Recent Social Trends—Their Implications for 
Libraries”; Howard W. Odum, University of 
North Carolina, “The Concept of Regional- 
ism in Relation to Libraries”; Thomas HI. 
Reed, National Municipal League, “Trends in 
Government and Their Implications for Libra- 
ries’; Carleton B. Joeckel, University of Chi- 
cago, “Realities of Regionalism”; Charles H. 
Judd, University of Chicago, “Trends in Edu- 
cation”; Henry M. Wriston, Lawrence Col- 
lege, “The Place of the Library in the Mod- 
ern College”; Edward S. Robinson, Yale Uni- 
versity, “The Implications of Adult Educa- 
tion for Libraries”; Floyd W. Reeves, Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority, “The Adult Educa- 
tion Program of the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority”; Helen Gordon Stewart, Carnegie 


Kenosha, Wisconsin 


Demonstration, Public Library Commission of 
British Columbia, “Regional Library Develop- 
ment”; Leon Carnovsky, University of Chi- 
cago, “The Evaluation of Public Library 
Facilities,’ and several other addresses of 
comparable interest, as well as general dis- 
cussion of current library problems. 


Bibliographies prepared by each speaker for 
advance distribution to members of the in- 
stitute will be published with the addresses. 
Exact date of publication is still to be an- 
nounced. 


Me 


What should prove to be a valuable aid in 
the study of county government is a Bibli- 
ography and union holding list of official 
county publications, which is being prepared 
by James G. Hodgson, Librarian, Colorado 
State College A. and M.A. at Fort Collins, 
Colorado. 


The list is an outgrowth of a collecting 
trip made by Mr. Hodgson in 1934 and 1935 
for the University of Chicago Libraries, in 
which he visited all of the states of the 
United States, and all but two of the prov- 
inces of Canada, collecting state and local gov- 
ernment publications. 


A preliminary report on the condition of 
county official publication in the United States 
was made before the Public Documents Com- 
mittee of the American Library Association 
at the May meeting in Richmond, Virginia, in 
1936. The list under preparation is an ex- 
pansion of the material noted in that report. 
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Libraries or individuals who have good col- 
lections of official county publications (printed 
or in mimeographed form) and wish to have 
their holdings listed in the final work are 
requested to correspond with Mr. Hodgson. 
Because of the few good collections of county 
materials in the United States, he is anxious 
to have listed even collections of single coun- 
ties when such collections may be available 
to scholars. 


Reports for the first eight months of oper- 
ation of Hawaii’s library on wheels show 
that the innovation has solved successfully 
the problem of thinly settled and widely 
spread communities which do not have ade- 
quate library facilities. 

Since the adoption of the system of having 
a library on wheels make the regular rounds a 
of these communities, 82,547 books, during 
the first eight months of operation, have been 
lent to 6,000 regular borrowers. 

The library in this period has traveled 
8,000 miles in the 600 square mile area that 
it serves, calling 11 times at each of the 
21 country schools and pausing at least a day 
at each stop. 

Fairy tales, books on aviation and sports 
stories are said by library authorities to be 
most in demand. 


From the “Washington Merry-Go-Round” 
column we learn of another unusual library on 
wheels, conducted by Corinna Higginson 
Rogers (“daughter of Boston blueblood 
Banker Lee Higginson”), whose chief interest 
is in “peddling books to homesteaders.” Miss 
Higginson brings books every eighteen days 
to the families moving into Resettlement’s 
subsistence homesteads. As Messrs. Pearson 
and Allen tell the story: 


With her own money she bought a truck 
and had book cases, with glass fronts, built 
into it, stocked her “bookmobile” with 700 
volumes, took an assistant (feminine) and 
got aboard to drive the homestead circuit. 

First stop was Westmoreland, Pa. She 
invited homesteaders to gather round and 
take their pick. 

“T'll be back for the books in 18 days,” 
she said. 

Then she climbed to the wheel again and 
drove to the three West Virginia homesteads 
—Arthurdale, Tygart Valley and Red House. 
Last stop was at Cumberland Homesteads, 
Tenn. 

At Cumberland there are 250 families. 
They drained the “bookmobile” of 175 books. 

She has now been the rounds of the circuit 
four tiaes. It has been a popular innovation. 
The books homesteaders like best are chil- 
dren’s stories, love stories, and tales of the 
Wild West. 

a 
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The library world mourns the passing, on 
August 31, of Frederick W. Faxon of the 
F. W. Faxon Company. Few men had more 
friends among librarians. Mr. Faxon was 
born in West Roxbury, Mass., on August 24, 
1866. On his graduation from Harvard in 
1889 he joined the Boston Book Company, 
remaining there until 1918, when the sub- 
scription agency bearing his name was estab- 
lished. He was treasurer of the Bibliographi- 
cal Society of America, Life Member of the 
American Library Association, former presi- 
dent of the Massachusetts Library Club, and 
Editor of the Magazine Subject-Index, 
Dramatic Index, and Bulletin of Bibliography. 
The business of the F. W. Faxon Company 
will be continued without change. 


Globus Stamp Co., 268 Fourth Ave. New 
York City, has issued a special number (Sep- 
tember) of Stamp Lore magazine, which will 
be supplied free to all libraries that request it. 


The Manchester, Conn., Public Library re- 
ports that a little girl, who takes a book 
home to her mother each time she changes 
her own book, brought back L. P. Hauck’s 
Friday's Child the other day and said she 
wanted Saturday's Child. 


Library Publications Wanted 


To the Editor: 

The Greenwood Library for Librarians was 
presented to Manchester in 1904 by Thomas 
Greenwood whose wish was that it should be 
extended so as to be of the greatest possible 
service to librarians, library assistants, and 
anyone taking a recognised course in libra- 
rianship. By the terms of the bequest all 
the books in the library are, under certain 
conditions and with relatively few exceptions, 
freely available on loan for use by accredited 
library workers. As the library now consists 
of more than 20,000 volumes dealing with 
library economy, bibliography, printing and 
book production, its importance to the stu- 
dent of librarianship can hardly be over- 
emphasized. 

Additions to the library are continually 
being purchased with the interest accruing 
from a legacy of £5000 left by Mr. Green- 
wood for this purpose, and, in addition, many 
librarians send copies of their publications for 
inclusion in the library, but there are many 
other library publications that are not received 

Altho many librarians in Canada and in 
the United States of America have sent their 
publications to this library, I am bound to 
admit that American librarianship and library 
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The Peck Library, Norwich, Conn., in conjunction with the English department, staged 


a successful hobby show. 


Airplane models, 


needlework, stamps and coins, pressed 


flowers, art work, and bottled insects were displayed. 


practice is inadequately represented on our 
shelves and I shall be most grateful if libra- 
rians will add the name of the Greenwood 
Library to their mailing list for those pub- 
lications which they feel they can spare for 
this purpose. I should be very glad, too, to 
receive lists of publications which cannot be 
sent without charge, so that we can check 
with our stock, and order those required. 
May I add that we shall be happy to lend 
from this library (to any library so recipro- 
cating) any books which cannot easily be 
obtained in America. 
The address of the library is: 
The Greenwood Library for Librarians, 
Central Library, 
Manchester 2, England. 
CHARLES NoweELL, Chief Librarian 
Manchester Public Libraries 
Manchester, England 


WE WE 


The London School of Librarianship 


To the Editor: 

I was interested to read Miss Waldon’s 
letter in your issue of September. The Uni- 
versity of London School of Librarianship 
does still exist, and in proof I enclose a copy 
of our most recent prospectus. 

American Librarians are always mystified 
by the apparent ignorance of the English 
branch of the profession concerning the 
School, and I am frequently surprised myself, 
but it must be remembered that we have here 
no system of accrediting and the two systems 
of recruitment—one thru the Library School 
and the other without previous training— 
makes the School competitive with an older 
and more generally recognized system. 


Very few English Librarians are so far con- 
vinced that School training can be anything 
better than a makeshift substitute for what is 
generally called “practical training.” In con- 
sequence, they are extremely cautious about 
making any reference to the School of Libra- 
rianship. 

Joun D. Cowtey, Director 
School of Librarianship 
University of London 
MM 

Library Efficiency Corporation 36 West 20th 
Street, offers, as an introductory unit of their 
paste family of the Library Supplies, a gen- 
erous sample of their Efficiency Paste or 
Mending Paste. Write to Dept. W. 


The Pied Piper 


(Continued from page 135) 





PIPER: 
Well, well! I’ve satisfied them all 
But that, I’m afraid, was a very close call. 


Friends, remember! To avoid gloomy 
looks 

See that all children have interesting 
books. 


Books about animals, fairies, or elves, 

Or books about children just like them- 
selves! 

Who’s that strange fellow standing there? 

An animal doctor! That’s something rare! 

Doctor Dolittle, I’m interested in the rat. 

Can you tell me something new about 
that? 

You can? We'll pipe the children to bed 

And then we'll see what you have in your 
head. 

(Children follow piper and Doctor Dolittle 
out.) 
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British Authors of the Nineteenth Century 


HE H. W. Wilson Company announces 
the publication of the fifth book in the 
biographical series which began with Living 
Authors in 1931, followed by Authors Today 
and Yesterday in 1933 and The Junior Bovok 
of Authors and Composers of Today in 1934. 
The new book is entitled British Authors of 
the Nineteenth Century. It has been in prep- 
aration for two years. Like its predecessors, 
it is a big, generous volume. In its 700 pages 
more than 1,000 authors of the British Empire 
(including Canada, Australia, South Africa, 
and New Zealand) are represented by sketches 
varying in length from 100 to 2,000 words, 
roughly proportionate to the importance of the 
subjects. Reproductions of portraits illustrate 
almost 350 of the sketches. 

Eligibility has been restricted, as a rule, to 
British writers of books who published a 
major portion of their work between 1800 and 
1900. Some liberties have been taken with 
this chronological formula where reasons of 
literary association or historic connection 
supervened, but in general it may be said that 
few authors earlier than William Blake or 


Library Literature, 1933-1935 


The first volume of this publication to be 
prepared and published by The H. W. Wilson 
Company is now available for distribution. 
It is a velume of 435 pages and bound to 
match the 1921-1932 volume published by the 
American Library Association, which it sup- 
plements. 

As announced in the March 1936 issue of 
Wilson Bulletin, this volume differs from its 
predecessor in that the majority of periodical 
articles have been annotated and also in that 
publications in various foreign languages have 
been included. We are anxious to know 
whether or not the users of the index find 
these two new features useful. Please send 
your opinion to the editor, who will greatly 
appreciate your criticisms or any suggestions 
you may care to make which might improve 
the index. Perhaps you would like other 
publications or material included. If so, 
please communicate with us at once. A 
1936 annual volume is now in preparation, 
which will probably be published in March 
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later than Aubrey Beardsley have found a 
place in the volume. No living authors are 
included. Preference has been given, in the 
main, to writers of belles lettres, although an 
effort has been made to summarize, if only 
briefly, the lives of the more eminent figures 
in all departments of knowledge. 

A staff of fourteen contributors prepared 
the material for the volume under the direc- 
tion of the editors. In the writing of the 
sketches concision was considered a prerequi- 
site, but contributors were not encouraged to 
cultivate the bristling encyclopedic style. Cur- 
rent biographical research into nineteenth cen- 
tury English literary history was consulted 
and emphasized. 

Following each sketch is a list of the prin- 
cipal works of the author in question, with 
dates of original publication. Source material 
about each author is listed as a suggestion for 
future study. 

“British Authors of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury.” Edited by Stanley J. Kunitz and 
Howard Haycraft. Trade price $5.00. To li- 
braries $4.50. (Postpaid) 


or April 1937. Your suggestions will be 
considered for that volume, if we hear from 
you promptly. 


Essay and General Literature Index 


The next issue of the Index will be the 
1934-1936 cumulation. It will not be a per- 
manent volume, but should prove a con- 
venience to the users of the Index, as it will 
include all indexing published in the 1934, 
1935 annual volumes and in the July 1936 
semi-annual issue of the Supplement, together 
with the indexing of about a hundred addi- 
tional volumes. As has been stated before, 
the next permanent volume will be published 
at the end of 1940, which will supersede the 
forthcoming three-year cumulation and the 
future semi-annual and annual volumes thru 
1940. If any users of the Index care to sug- 
gest any titles not already included, the 
editor would be glad to consider them for 
the 1934-1936 cumulation. If you have any 
suggestions please send them in to us at 
your earliest convenience. 
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Wilson Book Notes 


Library Key. By Zaidee Brown. 2d edition 
rev. and enl. 70c; 10 or more copies in 
one order, 35c each; 100 or more in one 
order, 25c each postpaid. 

This guide is intended for students in senior 
high schools and colleges and for adult read- 
ers, whether for class use or for self-instruc- 
tion. The more important material is in 
larger type, details and more complete details 
in smaller type. The manual covers the Deci- 
mal classification, the use of card catalog and 
magazine indexes, important reference tools, 
bibliography making and note-taking. The re- 
vised edition gives review questions and prac- 
tice for each chapter. The list of reference 
books in Chapter 6 has been enlarged, and a 
new appendix lists aids for teachers. 


Doctoral Dissertations Accepted by Ameri- 
can Universities: 1935-1936. No.3. Ed. 
by Donald B. Gilchrist. $2 postpaid. 

This is the third in the series of annual 
lists of doctoral dissertations, begun in 1934 
by the Association of Research Libraries, for 
the National Research Council and the Ameri- 
can Council of Learned Societies. In form it 
is similar to, and continues, the annual list in 
the field of science issued since 1920 by the 

National Research Council. The dissertations 

are arranged alphabetically in seven main di- 

visions: Philosophy, Religion, Earth sciences, 

Biological sciences, Social sciences, Literature 

and Art. In a prefatory section is given much 

additional information as to the publication 
and distribution of dissertations, to make the 
list as valuable as possible to reference libra- 

rians and research workers. Numbers 1 and 2 

of the list, for the years 1933-1934 and 1934- 

1935, are available at $1 postpaid. Standing 

orders are invited for the series, on which 

each year’s list will be billed and mailed as 
published. 


Official Publications Relating to American 
State Constitutional Conventions. 
Comp. by Augustus F. Kuhlman, of the 
University of Chicago Libraries, Docu- 
ment Section. 97p. pa. $1.25 postpaid. 

This is a provisional list of all officially pub- 
lished materials relating to American State 

Constitutional Conventions, such as journals, 

proceedings, minutes, debates, reports, docu- 

ments, reports of majority and minority com- 
mittees, also the proposed constitutions and 
the rejected constitutions. The adopted con- 
stitutions are not listed, since they are avail- 
able in the Codes and Revised Statutes. The 
materials are grouped by state and under each 
state by period, whether colonial, provincial, 
district, territory, or statehood. Corporate 
authors are arranged alphabetically under each 
period, each followed by its publications. This 
list is also a union list for the holdings of all 
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the Chicago libraries, and many others in 


other cities are given. 


Learning to use the Library in The Junior 
High School, By Florence D. Cleary. 
80p. pa. 75c postpaid. 

Contains six lessons in the use of the library 
to be taught in connection with the courses in 
English, so that students may learn the use 
of library tools as they need them in their 
work. The course is to be given by teacher 
and librarian working in conjunction. The six 
lessons are reprinted for the student in sepa- 
rate leaflets of 8 to 12 pages each. Price: 25 
or more in one order, of any one leaflet, or 
assorted as desired, 5c each; 50 or more in one 
order, 4c each postpaid. 


Guides to Study Materials for Teachers. 
By Mary E. Townsend and Alice G. 
Stewart. (Social Science Service Series: 
1) 112p. pa. 90c postpaid. 

A description of this guide was given in the 
September Bulletin, on page 51. A companion 
volume in the series will be published about 
the first of the year, entitled Audio-Visual 
Aids for Teachers. 


ew Debate Material 


Two new books on the question chosen by 
the National University Extension Association 
for 1936-1937 high school debates are: 


Government Ownership of Electric Utili- 
ties. By Julia E. Johnsen. (Reference 
Shelf. Vol. 10. No. 9) 90c. 

Contains reprints of articles covering the 
history and present status of the question, and 
the arguments on both sides; also a selected 
bibliography and summaries of the arguments. 
Ready now. 


Government Ownership of Electric Utili- 
ties: Analytical Survey. By J. V. Gar- 


land and G. F. Phillips (Reference 
Shelf. Vol. 10. No. 10) 90c. 
This volume will contain much valuable 


supplementary material for the use of student 
and coach, in gaining an acquaintance with the 
many and complicated details of this question: 
analyses, charts and tables, questions and an- 
swers, etc. Ready about November first. 


University Debaters’ Annual: 
Edith M. Phelps. $2.25. 


Debate Coaching. By Carroll P. 
(Handbook Series). 
larged edition. $2.40. 


1935-1936. By 


Lahman 
Revised and en- 


Unicameral Legislatures. By H. B. Sum- 
mers (Reference Shelf. Vol. 11. No. 1) 
90c. Ready about November 1. 


(Continued on page 158) 
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000 GENERAL WORKS 


SCHMECKEBIER, LAURENCE FREDERICK. 
Government publications and their use. 417p 
$3 Brookings (Ready) 

015.73 U.S.—Government publications. U.S. 
—Government publications—Bibl. 

A practical guide to the arrangement, classi- 
fication and utilization of government publica- 
tions, with specific descriptions of catalogs, in- 
dexes, bibliographies, and important sources of 
information, a naam in the field of public 
law and administration. It is a key for every- 
one who would use government publications 
intelligently. (See STC for other books by 
this author) 


THOMPSON, RALPH. American literary an- 
nuals & gift books, 1825-1865. 183p $2.25 
Wilson (Ready) 

016.8 Gift-books (Annuals, etc.). Gift-books 
(Annuals, etc.)—Bibliography. American 


literature—Hist. & crit. 


Between 1825 and 1865 more than a thousand 
annuals and gift-books appeared in the United 
States. The author's aim has been to explain 
the origin and character of the American ex- 
amples and to make available an annotated 
catalog. 


TARG, WILLIAM and MARKS, HARRY F. 
(comps.) Ten thousand rare books and their 
prices. 360p il $12.50 Black archer press 
(Ready) 

018.3 Bibliography—Rare books 
A checklist of rare, scarce, and valuable 
ks, for collectors, dealers and librarians. 

Books are listed alphabeticall by author. 
Prices given are prices which have been ob- 
tained ty auction or at which the books 
are offer by reputable dealers, and no book 
valued under $10 is listed. Bibliographical in- 
formation, points, and other notes are given 
sufficient to identify the book. 


CLEARY, FLORENCE DAMON. Learning to 
use the library in the junior high school. 80p 
75¢ Wilson (Ready) 

020.7 Library science. 
School libraries 

A manual consisting of six individualized 
lessons to be given in English classes. 


Reference books. 


100 PHILOSOPHY 


ADAMSON, ELIZABETH I. So, you’re going 

to a psychiatrist! 320p $2.50 Crowell (Oct. 6) 

131.34 or 159.9642 Psychoanalysis. Person- 
ality, Disorders of 


This book explains the psychology of the 


emotions, in a style that is easy to under- 
stand. Dr. Adamson, an Associate in psy- 
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chiatry at Columbia university and a psychia- 
trist certified by the American board of 
psychia and neurology, has been attending 
psychiatrist at the Vanderbilt clinic for more 
than ten years. 


200 RELIGION 


MUNTSCH, ALBERT. Church and civilization. 

$1.75 Bruce pub. (Oct.) 

261 Sociology, Christian 

An examination of the blessings of religion 
for the individual and community considering 
the relationship of religion to social control, 
action, peace, and progress; to democracy, 
education, modern philosophy, and humanism; 
to the problem of suffering, the quest of happi- 
ness, and the science of man. The book is a 
compuenenesre presentation of an evident but 
much overlooked fact . that religion is a 
factor most conducive to the preservation of 
civilized modes. 


300 SOCIAL SCIENCES 


SOULE, GEORGE HENRY. Future of liberty. 
$2.50 Macmillan (Ready) 
323.44 Liberty. U.S.—Pol. & govt. 

A re-examination of the American traditions 
of freedom, democracy, and equality and an 
analysis of the nature of the new social order 
toward which we are tending, and the extent 
and kind of liberty that would exist in it. (See 
STC for other books by this author) 


JOHNSEN, JULIA EMILY, comp. Freedom of 
epoca’. (Reference shelf v. 10, no. 8) 317p 
Wilson (Ready) 
323.443 Liberty of speech. 

Supplementary to two previous numbers of 
the Reference shelf: Civil Liberty by Edith M. 
Phelps issued in 1927, and Academic Freedom, 
1925, by the present compiler. It gives the 
background and reprints from current writings 
on the special phases of free speech, academic 
freedom, teachers’ oaths, radio censorship and 
military disaffection bills, with special em- 
phasis on the first three. Bibliographies are 
given and the aim has been to represent both 
sides as fairly as ssible in view of accessible 
material and to keep in mind the needs of 
debaters as well as of the general reader and 


student. (See STC for other books by this 

author) 

TARBELL, IDA MINERVA. Nationalizing of 

ve at 1878-1898. 330p ii $5 Macmillan 
ov. 


330.973 U.S.—Economic conditions. Business 
Discusses the conditions and events that laid 
_the foundations of modern industrial capitalism 
in America. No reader can fail to note how 
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TARBELL, I. M.—Continued 

many of the problems with which the earlier 
generation struggled are still with us; the 
paradox of poverty amidst plenty, the dis- 
astrous fluctuations of the business cycle, the 
tug of war between capital and labor, the 
unequal position of agriculture in the national 
economy, and the danger to a democratic 
society of vast economic power in irresponsible 
hands. (See STC for other books by this 
author; Huntting list) 


CAMPBELL, WILLIAM. Arctic patrols. il 

Bruce pub. (Oct.) 

351.74 Northwest mounted police 

The true experiences of the author as a 
member of the Royal northwest mounted police. 
The narrative takes the reader to the Arctic 
Circle as Captain Campbell recounts his adven- 
tures and those of the men with whom he 
came in contact. 


LA GRANGE, HELEN. Clipper ships of Amer- 
ica and Great Britain, 1833-1869. 368p il $6 
Putnam (Oct. 9 


387.2 Clipper-ships 


With 37 wood engravings in full color by 
Jacques La Grange. Practically an art-gallery 
of marine pictures. The text gives a panorama 
of American and British shipping from the days 
before the American War of independence to 
the close of the clipper ship period, and the 
part the ships played in the history of the 
period. (See Huntting list) 


500 SCIENCE 


JEANS, SIR JAMES HOPWOOD and others. 
Scientific progress; by Sir James Jeans, Sir 
William Bragg, E. V. Appleton, E. Mellanby, 
J. B. S. Haldane and Julian Huxley. 210p il 
$2.50 Macmillan (Ready) 


504 Science—Addresses, essays, lectures 


Six of England's greatest scientists contribute 
to this fascinating book chapters on: Man and 
the universe; Progress of physical science; 
Electricity in the atmosphere; Progress in 
medical science; Human genetics and human 
ideals; and Science and its relation to social 
needs. Each is an authority on the subject 
which he discusses, and the book should in- 
terest a large circle of readers. (See STC for 
other books by this author) 


BRAGG, WILLIAM LAWRENCE. Electricity. 

281p il $3.50 Macmillan (Oct. 27) 

537 Electricity 

A book for the general reader. The author 
explains briefly the fundamental nature of 
electricity. How it is generated and harnessed, 
and some of the multitude of uses to which we 
put it—among them the telephone, telegraph, 
and radio. Written in a delightfully simple 
style, and fully illustrated with photographs 
and drawings. 


HOWES, PAUL GRISWOLD. Hand book for 
the curious; facts about strange creatures 
found in America. 384p il $3.75 Putnam 
(Ready) 

570 Biology. Natural history 


An answer to the questions which any nature 
lover or any ordinarily curious person strolling 
in the woods or along the seashore would be 
likely to ask. The author is curator of the 
Bruce museum, Greenwich, Connecticut. 


JENKS, ALBERT E. Pleistocene man in Minne- 
sota. 224p il $7.50 Univ. of Minn. press (Nov.) 
571 Man, Prehistoric. U.S.—Antiq. 


A complete account, with numerous photo- 
graphic illustrations, of the famous glacial 
period skeleton that was discovered in Otter 
Tail County, Minnesota, in 1931. Although 
not the first human skeleton reported from the 
glacial age in America, this is the only one 
now given serious’ credit. 


FIRTH, RAYMOND WILLIAM. Art and life in 
New Guinea. 126p il $3.50 Studio (Oct.) 
572.995 New Guinea 
The culture and customs of this stone age 
eople, described by an anthropologist who 
or spent a year among them. More than 80 
illustrations. 


HOUSE, HOMER D. Wild flowers. 340p il $3.95 
Macmillan (Oct. 27) 


581.9 Flowers—U.5S. 


Inexpensive reprint of a book published in 
1934. Contains color illustrations of 364 native 
flowers. (See BRD 1934; Huntting list) 


INNES, WILLIAM THORNTON. Complete 
aquarium book; the care and preent of 
goldfish and tropical fishes. 274p il $1.89 
Biue ribbon bks. (Ready) 


590.7 Aquariums. Goldfish 


Inexpensive reprint of Goldfish Varieties and 
Tropical Aquarium Fishes; a complete guide 
te. aquaria and related subjects, published in 
1921. 


DITMARS, RAYMOND LEE. Reptiles of the 
world. 312p il $1.89 Macmillan (Oct. 27) 
598.1 Reptiles 
Inexpensive reprint of the 1935 edition of this 
standard work on crocodiles, turtles, tortoises, 
lizards, and snakes. (See STC; Huntting list) 


WRIGHT, MABEL OSGOOD. Birdcraft. 305p il 

89c Macmillan (Oct. 27) 

598.2 Birds—U.S. 

Inexpensive reprint of this popular manual. 
Contains 80 full-page illustrations from paint- 
ings by Louis Agassiz Fuertes. (See STC; 
Huntting list) 


600 USEFUL ARTS 


GHIRARDI, ALFRED A. Radio field service 
data. 2d rev and en! ed over 400p ii $2.50 
including one Me supplements Radio & 
tech. pub. co. (Ready) 

621.384 Radio 
A new, enlarged and completely rewritten 
edition, bringing up to date a large variety of 
practical, factual data for use of radio service 
men in shop and field work. Standard reference 
book for technicians and engineers. Compact 
and comprehensive, it covers intermediate peak 

frequencies, ‘‘Case histories’’ of over 1,000 

receiver models, automobile ignition systems, 

glass and metal tubes, trouble-finding data, 
auto interference problems, RMA color codes, 
etc. Illustrated with charts, tables and dia- 
grams. Semi-annual supplements issued Jan- 
aary and June. Companion volume to Modern 

Radio Servicing by same author. (See STC 

for other books by this author) 


MILWAUKEE. BOYS’ TRADE AND TECHNI- 
CAL HIGH SCHOOL. MECHANICS’ INSTI- 
TUTE. MEMBERS OF THE TEACHING 
STAFF. Elementary principles of Diesel- 
engine construction. il Bruce pub. (Oct.) 


621.436 Diesel motor 


This presentation of the elementary principles 
of Diesel-engine construction is based upon 
some years of teaching experience and is so 
organized as to be helpful to the practical 
mechanic in the shop, and to the high-school 
instructor who desires to enrich his auto- 
mechanics instruction. Material and drawings 
gathered from the various manufacturers cover 
the more scientific aspects of the Diesel motor. 
Illustrated. 


STEVENS, GLENDON A. Garden flowers in 
color. 310p il $1.98 Macmillan (Oct. 27) 
635.9 Flowers—Pictorial works. Flowers— 
U.S. 
Inexpensive reprint of a book published in 
ayy Contains 400 color plates. (See Huntting 
ist) 
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RINE, JOSEPHINE Z. Dog owner’s manual. 
464p il $5 Coward-McCann (Oct. 16) 
636.7 Dogs 
A comprehensive book on all the recognized 
breeds, together with a detailed account of 
their care and training. (See Huntting list) 


HAY, WILLIAM HOWARD. Hay system of 

child development. 224p $2 Crowell (Oct. 20) 

649 Children—Care and hygiene. Infants— 
Care and hygiene 


On pre-natal care, food and feeding, physical 
pw omg and intellectual oy of the 
child from infancy to the twelfth year. Special 
emphasis is placed on diet, and many valuable 
recipes and suggestions are included. (See 
Huntting list) 


700 FINE ARTS 


HARADA, JIRO. The lesson of Japanese archi- 
tecture. il $10 Studio (Ready) 


720.952 Architecture—Japanese. House deco- 
ration 


Interprets and illustrates ancient Japanese 
buildings and describes how its present-day 
domestic architecture and interior planning can 
be of use to people of western civilizations. 
Of value to architects and decorators, and to 
anyone who contemplates building a home. 


FORSYTH, GORDON MITCHELL. Twentieth 
century ceramics. 128p il cloth $4.50; wrap- 
pers $3.50 Studio (Ready) 

738 Pottery 


Discusses the special qualities of present-day 
design and technique and compares them with 
the practice of the past. Contains 200 illustra- 
tions, 8 in color. 


MODERN pasty. 1936-7; commercial art 
annual. Edited F. A. Mercer and W. 
Gaunt. il cloth 50; wrappers $3.50 Studio 
(Oct.) 7 

740 Advertising—Year-books. 
Year-books 


The new issue of this annual of advertising 
art again presents the pick of the new creative 
work of the world’s leading advertising men in 
a series of plates in color and monochrome. 
Posters, press advertising, direct mail and 
packages, are all represented by examples from 
many different sources. 


Posters— 


MACNASB, IAIN. 
Studio (Oct.) 


743 Human figure in art 


Shows each stage of the evolution of a 
drawing of the human figure. Figure drawings 
by both old and contemporary draughtsmen, 
with the author’s notes on their points of 
excellence, complete a valuable aid to an un- 
derstanding of the subject. 


Figure drawing. i! $3.50 


McCLELLAND, NANCY VINCENT. Furnishing 


the colonial and federal house. 164p il -50 

Lippincott (Ready) “ - 
749 Furniture, American 

A fascinating as well as a practical and 


comprehensive book planned for those who, 
desiring to furnish their houses comfortably 
and at moderate expense, want at the same 
je ey a 1 atmosphere and 

exis n e colonial s. Well 
illustrated. (See Huntting list) ‘i ’ 


MORSE, FRANCES CLARY. Furniture of olden 
time. 458p il $1.89 Macmillan (Oct. 27) 
749 Furniture, American 
Ineupenstve reprint of this authoritative book 


+ ane que American furniture. (See STC; BRD 


‘ HOUGHTON, SAMUEL G., 
400p 
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ISHAM, SAMUEL. History of American paint- 
ing. 592p il $2.39 Macmillan (Oct. 27) 
759.1 Painting—U.S.—Hist. 
Inexpensive reprint of this beautifully illus- 
trated book which was first published in 1927. 
(See STC) 


LEIGHTON, CLARE. Wood-engraving of the 
1930’s. il cloth $4.50; wrappers $3.50 Studio 
(Oct.) 

761 Wood-engraving 
A treatment of modern wood engraving in 

America and Europe, with some hundreds of 

fine reproductions. Special winter number of 

The Studio. (See STC for another book by 

this author) 


WENGENROTH, STOW. Making a lithograph. 
(“‘How to do it” ser. v XI) 79p il $3.50 Studio 
(Ready) 

763 Lithography 
Shows “how to do it’’ by means of photo- 
graphs and lucid explanatory text and gives 
examples of different styles adopted by great 
lithographers. 


PENNELL, JOSEPH. Etchers and etching. 333p 
il $2.39 Macmillan (Oct. 27) 
767 Etching. Etchers 
Inexpensive reprint of the fourth edition, 
published in 1926. Contains 55 full-page repro- 
ductions. (See STC; Huntting list) 


UPTON, GEORGE PUTNAM and BOROWSKI, 
FELIX. Standard opera and concert guide. 
1028p 98c Biue ribbon bks. (Ready) 

780 Opera—Stories, plots, etc. Music—Anal- 
ysis, interpretation, appreciation 
Inexpensive reprint of the well-known books: 
Standard Operas and The Standard Concert 
Guide, combined in one volume. (See STC) 


HEYLBUT, ROSE. Like softest music; love 
stories of famous composers. 320p il $3 Crowell 
(Oct. 6) 

780.92 Musicians 
The romances of great composers, Beethoven, 

Schubert, Schumann, Mozart, Bach, Mendels- 

sohn, Liszt, — Wagner, and others. 

Contains an introduction by Richard Crooks. 


ROTHA, PAUL. 142p il $3.50 
Studio (Ready) 
791.4 Moving-pictures 
A pictorial histo of the development of 
moving pictures, with over 600 illustrations and 
a brief discussion of various types. (See STC 
for another book by this author) 


Movie parade. 


800 LITERATURE 


ed. Writer’s hand- 
book. $3.50 The Writer, 8 Arlington St., 

Boston, Mass. (Ready) 

808 Authorship : 

A complete working guide for the writer 
who n s assistance in choosing what to 
write or how to write it. Chapters by prom- 
inent authors on their writing methods; in- 
struction in writing all forms of fiction and 
non-fiction; and lists of 1000 literary markets. 


KELLER, HELEN REX ed. Reader’s digest of 
books. 1423p $1.97 Macmillan (Oct. 27) 
808.3 Books—Reviews 
Inexpensive reprint of the 1929 enlarged edi- 


tion of this useful reference book. it gives 
briefly the plot of some 2400 books. (See STC; 
Huntting list) 

UNIVERSITY debaters’ annual; edited by 


Edith M. Pheips and Julia E. Johnsen. Vol- 
ume 22 442p $2.25 Wilson (Ready) 


808.5 Debates and debating 


Constructive and rebuttal speeches delivered 
in debates of American colleges and univer- 
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UNIVERSITY debaters’ annual—Continued 

sities during the college year, 1935-1936. Con- 
tents: Written constitution a hindrance to 
social progress; State medicine; Compulsory 
military training; Legalization of sweepstakes; 
Admission of Negroes to state universities; 
Neutrality policy of the United States; Parole 
system; Admission of Hawaii as a _ state; 
Limitation of power of the Supreme court. 


MINNICH, HARVEY C., ed. Old favorites from 
the McGuffey readers. about 500p American 
bk. co. (Oct.) 

808.8 Readers and speakers 


Facsimile reproductions of 148 favorite selec- 
tions chosen by Henry Ford, Mark_ Sullivan, 
Hamlin Garland, James M. Cox, John W. Stude- 
baker and others from the early editions of 
these famous readers. Included are such fami- 
liar stories as Harry and the Guide-Post, The 
Boy Who Cried Wolf, William Tell, etc. 


CATHER, WILLA SIBERT. Not under forty: 
studies of literary personalities and certain 
aspects of literature. 162p $2 Knopf (Nov. 23) 

814.5 
This is the first collection of essays Miss 

Cather has published. Its revealing chapters 

concern some of the authors she admires and 

what she admires in them so that the result is 

a considerable expression of her convictions 

about the art of writing generally. (See 

Living Authors; STC for other works by this 

author; Huntting list) 


HOUSMAN, ALFRED EDWARD. More poems. 
90p $2 Knopf (Oct. 26) 


821.91 


Forty-eight lyrics by the author of A Shrop- 
shire Lad. None of these poems were previ- 
ously published. Shortly before his death in 
Cambridge last year Mr. Housman authorized 
the publication of this posthumous volume. 
(See Living Authors; STC for other works by 
this author; Huntting list) 


SHAKESPEARE, WILLIAM. Henry IV, Part 1; 


ed. by Samuel Burdett Hemingway. $7.50 
Lippincott (Oct.) 
822.33 


A volume of the New variorum edition, of 
which earlier volumes were edited by H. H. 
Furness, and . H. Furness, Jr. Published 
under the auspices of The modern language 
association of America. 


HILLHOUSE, JAMES THEODORE. The 
Waverley novels and their critics. 364p $3.50 
Univ. of Minn. press (Oct.) 

823.73 Scott, Sir Walter, 
and interpretation 


A systematic study of Scott criticism as it 
has changed in the century and a quarter since 
the publication of Waverley. A book to fill the 
increasing demand for judicious and reliable 
works on Scott. “Well organized, well docu- 
mented, well balanced.’’—Professor Alan D. 
McKillop of Rice institute. 


bart.—Criticism 


TS’Al TZU SHU. The west chamber; tr. by 
Henry Hart. 230p $3.50 Stanford univ. press 
(Ready) 

895.12 


Generally considered the finest example of 
Chinese drama extant and listed by the Chinese 
among the ten books known as T's’ai Tzu Shu, 
or “works of genius” is this. play, in fifteen acts, 
translated into English for the first time. 
Naive, delicate, romantic, it is as fascinating 
reading today as when written in the thirteenth 
century. The translator's Introduction is an 
excellent, brief account of the history and 
technique of the Chinese drama, for the 
general reader. Decorated end sheets. 
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900 HISTORY 


176p il $1.39 Mac- 


DARK, SIDNEY. London. 
millan (Oct. 27) 
914.21 London—Descr. 
Inexpensive reprint of a book published in 
1924. Illustrated with reproductions of 655 
etchings by Joseph Pennell. (See STC; Hunt- 
ting list) 


DARK, SIDNEY. Paris. 139p il $1.39 Macmillan 

(Oct. 27) 

914.436 Paris—Descr. 

Inexpensive reprint of a book published in 
1926. Has 56 drawings by Henry Rushbury. 
(See STC for other books by this author; 
Huntting list) 


ABEND, HALLETT and BILLINGHAM, 
ANTHONY J. Can China survive? ii $3 
Washburn (Oct. 15) 

915.1 China—Pol. & govt. China—For. rel. 


U.S.—For. rel.—China 

The New York Times Far East correspon- 
dents present an unbiased, authoritative analy- 
sis of China’s struggles—Japan on one side, 
Russia on the other, communism and civil war 
within. Timely and thought-provoking, this 
book brings home to every American the im- 
portance to us of China’s fate, showing how her 
future affects directly and inevitably every 
business man—politician—housewife—pacifist 
and militarist. Colorful reading, and startling— 
a book for every thinking layman. It is Mr. 
Abend’s first book since Tortured China. 
Illustrated. 





HULBERT, ARCHER BUTLER. Forty-niners; 


the chronicle of the California trail. 340p il 
98c Blue ribbon bks. (Oct. 15) 
917.8 Overland journeys to the Pacific. 
California—Gold discoveries 
Inexpensive reprint of a book published in 


1931. The author synchronized the experiences 
of the forty-niners as recorded in many diaries, 
journals and letters. (See STC; BRD 1931) 


CHALFANT, WILLIE ARTHUR. Death val- 
ley; the facts. 2d rev ed 165p il $2.75 Stanford 
univ. press (Nov. 1) 


917.9487 Death valley, California 


The second revised edition of the standard 
work on Death valley. All information has 
been brought up-to-date and new illustrations 
added. The end sheet maps have been cor- 
rected, and the price has been reduced. Here 
is Death valley as it really is, a guide book 
for the visitor, a delightful volume to read. 


ADAMS, JAMES TRUSLOW. Epic of America. 
433p il 98c Blue ribbon bks. (Ready) 
973 U.S.—Hist. 
Inexpensive reprint of a book published in 
1933, a history of the American people from 


the time of the Spanish explorers. (See STC; 
Huntting list) 


BIOGRAPHY 


AUBRY, OCTAVE. Saint Helena. 
Lippincott (Oct.) 
B or 92 Napoleon I, emperor of the French 
A human and sympathetic treatment of 
Napoleon's last days, by a French authority. 
One of the most vivid portraits to be found in 
contemporary literature. 


500p il $5 


BERESFORD, G. C. Schooldays with Kipling. 
320p il $3.50 Putnam (Nov. 6) 
B or 92 
The author was the original McTurk of 
Stalky ¢@ Oo. and gives us an intimate and 
fascinating account of Kipling’s school days. 
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BISHOP, MORRIS GILBERT. Pascal: the life 
of genius. 416p $3.50 Reynal (Oct. 14) 
B or 92 Pascal, Blaise 
A life of one of the world’s geniuses, written 
in the modern manner and using every veri- 
fiable item of revealing infermation at present 
available. 


BOLITHO, HECTOR. Marie Tempest. 337p il $3 
Lippincott (Oct.) 
B or 92 Tempest, Marie Susan 


The first full-length biography of this dis- 
tinguished English actress. An interesting 
story of dramatic triumphs and of dramatists 
and actors of the last fifty years. (See STC 
for other books by this author) 


MATHEWS, SHAILER. New faith for 
299p $3 Macmillan (Oct.) 


B or 92 


As teacher, theologian, and religious leader, 
Shailer Mathews has had an insight into inner 
events of large importance. This book is his 
autobiography in which he tells in much detail 
and with much charm experiences of his life. 
It is as much history as autobiography, and a 
valuable document of the times. (See STC 
for other books by this author) 


MINNICH, HARVEY C. William Holmes Mc- 
Guffey and his readers. about 200p i! Amer- 
ican bk. co. (Oct.) 

B or 92 McGuffey, William Holmes 
This contagiously enthusiastic biography of 

one of our most influential educators is also a 

history of the famous McGuffey readers. The 

author portrays the cultural, social and eco- 

nomic background of the middle West of 1836, 

when the readers were first published, and 

evaluates their content and appeal. Fully 
illustrated. 


NIKOLAIEVSKY, BORIS and MAENCHEN- 
HELFEN, OTTO. Karl Marx, man and 
fighter. 391p il $3.50 Lippincott (Oct.) 

B or 92 Marx, Karl 
Shows the principal stages of Marx's life of 
combat from his stormy, tormented youth in 

Germany through all the years of intensive 

work in his immensely productive life. The 

book is a real contribution based on new 
material. 


SESSIONS, RUTH HUNTINGTON. Sixty-odd; 

a personal history. 416p $3.50 Daye (Oct. 28) 

B or 92 

From Boston of the sixties this autobiography 
leads through Syracuse of the seventies, New 
York in the nineties to Northampton and Smith 
college. Daughter of Bishop Huntington of 
Syracuse, the author has liv actively through 
seventy-five years of American life and tells 
her story with the modesty and humor of 
one who counts the riches of a life well lived. 
(See Huntting list) 


old. 


SULLIVAN, MAURICE S. Jedidiah Smith: trail 
breaker and trader. 264p il $3.75 Press of the 
pioneers, 235 West 23d Street, New York 
(Oct. 10) 

B or 92 Smith, Jedediah Strong 
A carefully documented biography and a 
story of adventure in the early days of the far 
west. Smith was the discoverer of the central 
route from the Rockies to the Pacific; the 
first white man to conquer the high Sierras 
and the first to explore the Pacific slope from 

— Diego to Vancouver. Illustrated by Howard 

Simon. 


WELLS, HERBERT GEORGE. Experiment in 
press: 708p il $1.39 Macmillan (Oct. 


B or 92 Authors—Correspondence, reminis- 
cences, etc. 

Inexpensive reprint of one of Wells’ major 

literary achievements. First published in 1934. 


The Book Preview 


(See Living Authors; STC Supplement; BRD 


1934; Huntting list) 


WHO'S who in China. 5th ed 315p il $5 China 
weekly rev., 160 Avenue Edward VII, Shang- 
hai, China (Ready) 

920.051 China—Biog. 
Brief biographies of the leading men 
women in China today, with portraits. 

fourth edition was issued in 1933. 


and 
The 


FICTION 


ASCH, SHALOM. The war goes on; transiated 
by Edwin and Willa Muir. 550p $3 Putnam 
(Oct. 26) 

Deals with the focal point of the eyes of the 
whole world—post-war Germany. The author 
is one of the foremost contemporary writers of 
fiction. (See Authors Today and Yesterday; 
bk for other books by this author; Huntting 
ist) 


DERN, PEGGY. Magic of the mistletoe. 269p 
$2 Arcadia house (Oct.) 

Through the eyes of a man who has ~dis- 
covered happiness through service, Chloe Sar- 
gent finds a brand new -world where al! her old 
values and standards are useless. 


DUHAMEL, GEORGES. Salavin; transiated 
from the French by Gladys Billings. 512p $2.75 
Putnam (Oct. 12) 

Georges Duhamel is one of the most widely 
known men in contemporary French letters. 
The present work contains in translation the 
four novels about Salavin, a sensitive con- 
science-stricken Paris clerk. (See STC for 
other books by this author; Huntting list) 


FRAYNE, ELIZABETH. Too good to lose. 317p 
$2 Arcadia house (Oct.) 

All the charm and quaintness of an old- 
fashioned love story, plus the vitality of a 
realistic story of modern people are in this 
novel of the English countryside. (See Hunt- 
ting list) 


HAUCK, MRS LOUISE (PLATT). Truce with 

life, 297p $2 Penn (Oct. 23) 

When all that means happiness to a woman 
is snatched from her by sudden death, what 
is there left to make it possible for her to go 
on? How one woman found the _ spiritual 
strength to return to a busy, normal life, makes 
a eg study in emotion, designed to give 
—_ to people during a period of deep grief 
and sorrow. (See Huntting list) 


HULL, HELEN ROSE. Candle 
$2.50 Coward-McCann (Oct.) 
A new full length novel dealing with modern 

problems. (See Authors Today and Yesterday ; 

STC; Huntting list) 


LEE, RONALD CURRIE. Gallant dust. 346p $2 

Penn (Ready) 

Two civilizations, neither able to understand 
the other, meet in this dramatic story of Larry 
Ball who brought the romance of a vanished 
age into conflict with the narrow world of a 
Virginia countryside. An intense and vital 
character portrayal. (See Huntting list) 


MILLER, Mrs. HELEN (TOPPING). 
comes last. 315p $2 Penn (Oct. 16) 


When the fortunes of the Tavenner family 
collapsed, Thorne, the elder daughter, faced 
the problem of the changed position of the 
once proud family in the social map of the 
Southern town. Twice tempted to choose an 
easy marriage and way out of her dilemma, 
Thorne stands fast, a the family into a 
reasonable acceptance of life, and ultimately 
(See Huntting list) 


(Continued on page 160) 


indoors. 320p 


Love 


finds love. 
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Mary Goutp Davis, writer of distine- 
tion, Supervisor of Story-Telling for 
the New York Public Library, and 
author of “Following the Folk-Tales 
around the World” included in 
Compton's Pictured Encyclopedia 
under Story-Telling—wrote for 
Compton Comment readers the following 
thrilling story of the “capture” of a folk-tale: 


O most followers of the folk-tales, 

the main objective is to hear told a 

tale that has never been written. Less 
than a hundred years ago this was a fairly 
simple matter, as The Brothers Grimm, As- 
bj6rnson, Moe, and other collectors could 
testify. Today, it is much more difficult. 

In a rather long experience of following 
the folk-tales I have heard the un-written 
story told just once, and this tale had been 
recorded, but in a different country and in a 
different way. 

One summer, not so very many years ago, 
an English friend and I rented a little stone 
“villino” that stands on the edge of a great 
forest in the High Apennines. This house 
belonged to a little dried-up old peasant 
woman who, in order to leave us in full pos- 
session, moved herself and her belongings 
into a “lean-to” in the back that had prob- 
ably once been used as a stable. Every eve- 
ning Celestina crossed our terrace on her way 
down to the spring to get her own water. 
Every evening she made a funny little bob- 
bing courtesy and said in her high, thin old 
voice: “Buona sera, signore.” One evening 
when we had been there several weeks, she 
set her copper “anfora” filled with water on 
her doorsill, and, turning, beckoned to me 
to follow her across the threshold. 

There beside the great stone hearth, with 
the sense of the great forest pressing in 
through the open door, Celestina told me the 
story of “The Signora Lupa and the Fig 
Tree.” She sat opposite me on a projecting 





comment 


ledge of the fireplace, her hands 
folded primly in her lap, her eyes 
dark and bright under her red ker- 
chief. In her voice, as the story grew, 
was an inherited feeling that was 
based upon the old bitter feud be- 
tween the Apennine peasants and the 
wolves. She recited the sins of the Signora 
Lupa as vindictively as though they had been 
personal enemies. And in the end, when the 
Signora Lupa runs back into the forest “with 
a very sore back and in a very bad temper,” 
Celestina’s brown, wrinkled old face shone 
with satisfaction. I sat there listening, lost in 
wonder. The story that she was telling me 
was not a local legend of the High Apen- 
nines. It was an old folk-tale which had its 
origin in the East, in India. It was written 
for all to read in Flora Anna Steel’s “Tales 
of the Punjab.” Plot, action, characters, all 
were identical. Only in India it was a bear 
and a pear tree. How did the story reach 
Celestina? Did some wandering Gypsy, cen- 
turies ago, bring it over the Caucasus Moun- 
tains and into Europe? Did a traveller—a 
forestiero—tell it to one of Celestina’s fam- 
ily? Or was it pure coincidence that made 
plot and characters follow the same pattern? 

These questions, and hundreds of others 
like them, challenge the follower of folk- 
tales just exactly as the explorer is chal- 
lenged when he sets out to find and chart 
unknown land and sea. And, as to the ex- 
plorer the new land or sea merges over the 
edge of the horizon, so to the traveller the 
folk-tale emerges, fresh and vital, from the 
road, the market-place, the harvest field, the 
olive grove, the pine forest, the wayside 
shrine, the village inn, when the day’s work 
is done. 

The tale becomes, in spite of its fantastic 
metaphor, reality. Because it is concerned 
with the things that make up that complex 
entity which is man. 


COMPTON’S PICTURED ENCYCLOPEDIA 
F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY 


COMPTON BUILDING, 


IO00O0 NORTH DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Copyright by F. E. Compton & Co. 1936 
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THE WRITER 


Oldest ange for literary workers, founded 
in 1887. ach month: sound instruction in all 
forms of authorship; articles by prominent 
authors on their writing methods; complete 
lists of literary markets; inspirational and en- 
tertaining articles about writing. 











Send for Sample Copy $3.00 a year 
THE WRITER 8 Arlington St., Boston 
SUPPLYING 


OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 
IS OUR SPECIALTY 


Your Want List will receive our continued and care- 
ful efforts. 75% of our detailed quotations are 
within the original Published Price. Prompt and 
dependable service. 


THE SEVEN BOOKHUNTERS 
Station H - Box 66 New York City 


For Repairing 
Manuscr pts Rec yr 








T RARNS oP PARC 





Librarians are invited to send their list 

of WANTS. Thousands of desirable tiiles, 

including many out-of-print ttems, at reason- 

able prices. Special subject lists compiled. 
THE BRICK ROW BOOK SHOP, Inc. 


Library Department Room 1133 m 3: 
480 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 5 A LA t 
LIBRARIANS LIBRARIANS Lis Ing S 


SUPPLIED WANTED 


Notify us of any Enroll with us. We 
vacancies on your 








your library should have 
(0 Ghirardi—RADIO PHYSICS 


library staff. This have some good COURSE 
service free. positions available. The standard text on the fundamentals of radio, 
AMERICAN LIBRARIANS’ AGENCY radio students the world over. ‘Thorough, Un- 
Windsor, Connecticut Dept. D derstandable. Concise. Authoritative. 972 pp. 


Over 500 illus. $4. 


THE BERLITZ PUBLICATIONS (C0 Ghirardi—_MODERN _ RADIO 





German, Spanish Sisftes Russien SERVICING 

a pe Russion, _ Explains exactly how to service radio receivers. 
Wall By me Latest 1936 data and methods, complete with 
tables and diagrams. The only comprehensive 

Send for Catalogue book of its kind. 1300 pp. 706 illus. $5. 
M. D. BERLITZ (0 Ghirardi—RADIO FIELD SERVICE 

630 Fifth Avenue, New York DATA (2nd Edition) 
New, completely rewritten edition. Compre- 





hensive, concentrated data for service men’s shop 
and field reference. Now over 400 pp. $2.50 


[] Lyford—YOUR INVENTION 
How to Protect and Merchandise It 


A layman’s guide-book to the securing and pro- 
motion of patents, trademarks and copyrights. 
128 pp. $1.50 


OUT-OF-PRINT - SERVICE 


CALDER BOOK CO 
355 W. 125 ST New York, N.Y [] Denton—SHORT-WAVE RADIO 
HANDBOOK 


Reference data on short-wave radio receiver 
Oo D D N U M B F R < — by a foremost authority. 205 pp. 





VOLUMES AND SETS (All listed in A.L.A. Booklist) 











Of All Magazines Supplied Promptly CIRCULARS ON REQUEST 
and Reasonably RADIO & TECHNICAL PUBL. CO. 
THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 45 Astor Place, New York Dept. WB-106 
950 University Avenve New York (eT ST 
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Standard Catalog Monthly 


A Selected List of Best Books—October 1936 


T HE STANDARD CATALOG MONTHLY is a list of not more than three hundred books a 
year recommended for first purchase in libraries. The books are selected by the staff of 
the STANDARD CATALOG FOR PUBLIC LIBRARIES with the. cooperation of librarians and 


libra 


associations who are working to improve the selection 


The entries, with a 


of books. 
selection of the more important notes, are taken from the BOOK REVIEW DIGEST. Most of 
the titles in the MONTHLY will later be included and analyzed in the annual supplement of 
the STANDARD CATALOG FOR PUBLIC LIBRARIES, a more comprehensive selection. Oc- 
casionally a book included here mer be dropped later, because it is not always possible to get 
at once the final authoritative opinio 


[A list of collaborators will 


n as to the value of a book. 
be found in the 


September 1936 _issue.] 





300 Social Sciences 


ANGELL, SIR NORMAN. Raw materials, pop- 
ulation pressure and war. (World affairs, bks) 
46p 75c World peace foundation 

330.1 War. Commercial products. Imperial- 
ism. Economic policy 36-7710 
‘What about the underlying economic valid- 
ity of the theory that the hungry nations need 
colonies in which to settle excess population? 

Sir Norman Angell has a few pertinent facts 

and figures that do much to riddle the theory. 
. The truth of the matter would seem to be 

that tropical colonies do not attract Europeans. 
- In the light of the facts assembled by Sir 

Norman, the population pressure problem of 

Japan, Italy and Germany will never be solved 

by the acquisition of Manchuria, Ethiopia or 

Portuguese East Africa."’ Current Hist 


Am Soc R 1:518 Je '36 440w 
Current Hist 44:vii Ap °'36 450w 
Nation 142:656 My 20 °36 380w 
Sat R of Lit 14:19 Je 27 °36 100w 


GORIN, LEWIS JEFFERSON. Patriotism pre- 
paid; il. by Albert M. Barbieri. 107p $1; pa 
75c Lippincott 

351.5 Veterans of future wars. Pensions, 
Military 36-9966 
Young Mr Gorin of Princeton °36, organizer 
and national commander of the Veterans of 
future wars, here sets forth the objectives of 
that organization and its demands for the 
soldiers’ bonus of 1965, payable now. 


Booklist 32:310 Jl '36 


“It is both sharper satire and better spoofing 
than you might think.’”’ Walter Millis 
+ Books p2 My 17 '36 800w 


-+- — Christian Science Monitor p16 My 2 '36 
+ Churchman 150:5 Je 1 °36 800w 
N Y Herald Tribune p15 Ap 30 ’36 
+ N Y Times p6 My 17 °36 550w 
+ Sat R of Lit 14:16 My 16 '36 260w 


600 Useful Arts 


CLENDENING, LOGAN. Balanced diet. 207p il 
$1.50 (5s) Appleton-Century 
613.2 Diet. Food 36-10105 
The first part of this book discusses the 
fundamental principles of diet, the composition 
of various classes of foods, and the vitamins 
and their values. Part two considers diets for 
children, adults, for various diseases, and the 
diets of food faddists. Index. 


Booklist 32:282 Je '36 


“Dr. Clendening again demonstrates in this 


book his notable faculty for the clear, simple 

and readable statement for lay reading of med- 

ical developments and findings. It is a remark- 

ably concise and compact survey of its field.” 
+N Y Times pl4 My 17 '36 250w 


Times [London] Lit Sup p525 Je 20 ’36 





800 Literature 


BENCHLEY, ROBERT CHARLES. My ten 
years in a quandary, and how they grew. 
36ip il $2.50 Harper 
817 36-9634 


Humorous essays on a variety of topics: old 
Pullmans, white suits, cigarette smoking, tele- 
— technique, early risers, ghosts, etc. Il- 
ustrated with drawings by ‘Gluyas Williams. 


Booklist 32:285 Je '36 
‘“‘Benchley is at his funniest, like Thurber, 
when he has at least a precarious perch on 
reality and is discussing the struggles of a 
little man against the world, in situations such 
as those in My White Suit, in which he tells 
about the reactions of a man wearing a white 
suit on a day when every other man in the 
country is attired in blue serge. . . But there 
I go whooping into analysis. Don’t pay any 
attention to it. Just get the book and read 
it."" Jack Goodman 
+ Books p2 My 3 '36 850w 
+N Y Times p4 My 10 ’36 550w 
Sat R of Lit 14:14 My 9 '36 550w 
Time 27:88 My 18 ‘36 20w 


oo ROBERT. A further range. 102p $2.50 
0 


811 36-10857 
In his sixth book of verse Robert Frost has 
chosen a further range for his attitude toward 
life, but whether he wanders beyond the White 
Mountains to the Rockies, the Sierras, the 
Himalayas, beyond “even into the realm of 
government and religion” he always comes 
back in the end to his own New England 
landscape. 


Booklist 32:315 Jl '36 
+ — Books p4 Je 7 '36 1400w 
Boston Transcript p3 My 29 '36 1450w 
-+ Chicago Daily Tribune p10 Je 6 ’36 
‘A Further Range’ may seem, at first 
reading, a light book, a book of neat epigrams 
and homely wit. But a careful study is re- 
warding, for it contains much more than its 
surface may at times indicate. There are 
some poems here that the Frost of ‘North of 
Boston’ might have written. But even these 
are a little more deeply penetrating, a shade 
more acute, es than even that excellent 
volume.”’ J. 
a obsisatiie Science Monitor pl4 Je 17 
"36 330w 
+ — Nation 142:817 Je 24 °36 750w 


“There are two poems in this collection 
of fifty-one that are memorable examples of 
Mr. Frost’s happiest insights and abilities: 
they are ‘The Master Speed’ and ‘Provide Pro- 
vide.’ ’"’ Horace Gregory 

+ New Repub 87:214 Je 24 '36 470w 


+ N Y Times pl My 31 '36 1700w 
R of Rs 94:12 Jl ’36 60w 
+ Sat R of Lit 14:6 My 30 '36 1000w 
+ Springf’d Republican p7e Je 21 ’36 
Yale R ns 25:826 summer '36 550w 
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910 Geography and Travel 


BRINLEY, KATHRINE GORDON (SANGER) 
(MRS DANIEL PUTNAM BRINLEY). Away 
to Cape Breton; il. by Putnam Brinley. 266p 
$2.50 Dodd 

917.169 Cape Breton island 36-11205 
Informally written account of the Brinleys’ 
automobile trip from their home in Connecticut 
to Cape Breton, and of their leisurely drive 
over the John Cabot trail, the narrow winding 
road that clings to the headlands on the At- 
lantic side of the island. Illustrated with draw- 
ings. 





Booklist 32:316 Jl °36 
+ Books pll Je 21 ‘36 400w 


“As a record of a summer’s happy wander- 
ings, ‘Away To Cape Breton’ is practical as 
well’ as entertaining. Facts on routes and 
inns, fish and game laws of the province, notes 
on streams and lakes for fishing, and sugges- 
tions as to equipment form a usable appendix. 
Announcement of the Brinley’s new book will 
undoubtedly send many persons scurrying to 
the nearest boo op.” M. PP. J. 

+ Boston Transcript p4 Je 6 '36 320w 

+ N Y Times p10 Je 14 '36 700w 

+ Sat R of Lit 14:11 Je 6 '36 80w 
Springf’d Republican p7e Je 14 '36 


B or 92 Biography 


FELLOWS, DEXTER W., and FREEMAN, 
ANDREW A. This way to the big show; the 
life of Dexter Fellows. 362p il $3.50 Viking 
press 

B or 92 Circus 36-12081 


Dexter Fellows has been a circus press agent 
for over forty years, for the greater part of 
the period with Barnum and Bailey’s. He has 
become, he says, an almost mythical figure, 
the joy of newspapermen who want a good 
story to tell without too strict an observance 
of the truth. In this book of reminiscences 
and anecdotes of circus life, he has, he says, 
done his best to tell the truth. ‘Occasionally 
my tongue slipped into my cheek. For that I 
know the r er will forgive me.”’ 


Booklist 32:318 Jl °36 
+ Books p3 Je 14 '36 900w 
Boston Transcript p5 Je 6 '36 550w 
+ N Y Herald Tribune p15 My 29 '36 750w 
“The rambling story that Mr. Fellows tells 

with the assistance of Mr. Freeman is a mine 
of anecdotes about celebrities of the circus and 
of the press. . . His stories are usually amus- 
ing, often hilariously so, but there is pathos in 
some of them for he seen tragedy 
as well as comedy in his long career with the 
tented shows. . One chapter is devoted to 
‘Sesquipedalianism,’ the polysyllabic and al- 
literative mode of expression peculiar to circus 
publicity. . . This k, however, is not writ- 
ten in that language. Too much of it would be 
tiresome, and that is something that Dexter 
Fellows does not know how to be.” Isaac An- 
derson 

+N Y Times p5 Je 7 '36 1250w 


+ Sat R of Lit 14:6 Je 6 "36 650w 
Time 27:75 Je 15 °36 900w 


HICKS, GRANVILLE, and STUART, JOHN. 
John Reed; the making of a revolutionary. 
445p $3.50 Macmillan 


B or 92 Reed, John 36-9661 


John Reed was born in a wealthy home in 
Portland, Oregon. Thirty-three years later he 
died of typhus, in Russia, and was buried be- 
side the wall of the Kremlin, in Moscow, 
mourned by thousands of workers. The story of 
his life covers his boyhood, his Harvard days, 





his work on the American Magazine and the 
Masses; his experiences in Mexico with Villa’s 
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men; as correspondent in the World war, and 
his years in Russia. Bibliography. Index. 


Booklist 32:289 Je ‘36 


+ Books pS Ap 19 '36 1250w 
Boston Transcript p3 Ap 25 ‘36 1300w 
Forum 95:v Je '36 250w 

-+ Nation 142:552 Ap 29 '36 1700w 


“Hicks, by patient scholarship, by finding 
the documents and respecting them, by consult- 
ing hundreds of men and women who knew 
Jack Reed, has managed to recreate his figure 
very much as it was in life. In the process 
he gives us a new impression of his own 
talents.. His first book, ‘The Great Tradition,’ 
was systematic, vigorous, but at the same 
time a little cold and unrelenting toward hu- 
man weakness. Here there is a surprising 
warmth, and beyond it a tolerance achieved 
without sacrificing the moral feeling that lends 
force to Hick’s writing.’’ Malcolm Cowley 

+ New Repub 86:319 Ap 22 ‘36 1150w 
+ New Repub 87:50 My 20 '36 1200w 
+— N Y Times p5 Ap 19 '36 1650w 

“Those who had even the slightest contact 
with John Reed understand the appeal his 
personality makes not only to a host of ideal- 
istic and radical youth, but to countless others 
who value independence, courage, and self- 
sacrificing devotion to a cause. .. In _ the 
pages of Mr. Hicks’s biography others may 
now share in this understanding of an extra- 
ordinary and vivid personality—American to the 
core and rebel in every fibre. The full-length 
portrait of the man presented in ‘John Reed: 
the Making of a Revolutionary’ fulfills well the 
high promise of that remarkable earlier sketch 
‘One of Us.’”’ G. R. Taylor 

+ Sat R of Lit 13:10 Ap 25 '36 1400w 
+ — Springf’d Republican p7e Ap 19 ‘36 
Time 27:90 Ap 20 °36 950w 


Fiction 


JONES, IDWAL. Whistlers’ van; drawings by 
Zhenya Gay. 235p $2 Viking press 
36-8133 
The hero of this tale of gipsy folk in rural 
Wales is young Gwilym Anwyl, a lad of four- 
teen, who joins his gipsy relatives and fares 
forth to search for his grandfather. There 
are scenes at fairs, sheep-shearings, camp fires 
and Rommany gatherings, before Gwilym turns 
once more to his home at Moor House. 





Booklist 32:295 Je ‘36 

+ Books p10 My 3 °36 400w 

+ Boston Transcript p2 My 2 '36 270w 
Horn Bk M 12:161 My ‘36 350w 


“Once in a long while we find a book written 
for young people that we recognize at once 
as the natural outgrowth of a rich and well- 
remembered experience, an experience that is 
put on paper not for the sake of writing a 
book for boys and girls but to describe a way 
of life, a country and characters in which the 
author takes delight. ‘Whist- 
lers’ Van.’ . . A distinguished book that will 
pesos boys and girls, of widely differing tastes 
rom 12 years up and one that will appeal also 
to the reader of any age whose imagination 
is stirred by Welsh hills and glens, and the 
thought of a gypsy campfire.’’ A. T. Eaton 

+ N Y Times pil Ap 19 '36 900w 


Such a book is 


SHEEAN, VINCENT. Sanfelice. 


449 2.50 
Doubleday [8s 6d Hamilton, H.] . = 


36-12313 

This novel is based upon the unsuccessful 
Jacobin revolution in Naples in 1799. Luisa San- 
felice, the beautiful but pitiful wife of a ruined 
Neapolitan noble, is the central character, and 
the story follows the course of her love affair 
with a cowardly Jacobin. Queen Maria Caro- 











An Outstanding Educational Contribution 
THE TEACHING OF NATURE STUDY 
AND THE BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES 
By HARRINGTON WELLS, M.A. 

The comprehensive title of Professor Wells’ book is in- 
dicative of the wide field of his educational work. He is 
a professor of Biological Science in Santa Barbara State 
College, where every graduate uses this material in studying 
the theory and practice of science teaching. 

From your bookstore, $4.00 


THE CHRISTOPHER PUBLISHING HOUSE Boston 





DD NUMBER 


ng oats Beeb: a he 


lume or set 
rompt and ca nab 


Period: al Depa nt 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
950 University Avenve New York City 





RADEMAEKERS 


Bookbinders and Booksellers 
Newark, New Jersey 
Branch Office, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


The BRARIANS of ae ype LIBRARIES, 
PUBLIC LIBRARIES, EDUCATIONAL 
INSTITUTIONS, know p-4 experience that 
economy in bookbinding is not in its first cost 
but in the length of its anaes service in 
good, clean, sound conditi 

RADEMAEKERS binding "suitlidiia enable li- 
brary books to give the fullest possible service. 
These methods are based on intelligent and 
prolonged experience. 


Price lists and further information sent 
on request. 




















McCLURG'’'S... 


Our library service simplifies the Librarian's problem of book buying. 
All details of ordering can be safely left to the experience of our 
Library Department:—proper editions, right discounts, quick shipments. 


A. C. McCLURG & CO. 


333 East Ontario Street Chicago 








Deutsches 
Biicherverzeichnis 
1931-1935 


Publication of the new series is now under way! 


Volume XVII-XIX of the Whole Work 
About 33 parts—(3 volumes) 


Subscription price: Each part, RM 10.- 


The first volume (XVII) will be ready December, 
1936. 


Prospectus and sample pages on request 


Verlag des Borsenvereins der Deutschen Buchhandler zu Leipzig 
(German Publishers and Booksellers Association) 
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SHEEAN, VINCENT—Continued 
lina, Lord Hamilton and Emma Lady Hamil- 
ton, and Nelson are among the characters. 


Booklist 32:321 Jl °36 
+ — Books pl Je 21 '36 1300w 
Books p13 Je 28 '36 180w 
“In and out through the warp of exciting 
events during a brief riod of Neapolitan 
history, Mr. Sheean, in ‘ felice,’ has thrown 
the shuttle of exciting romance to the weav- 
ing of a brilliant, complete and unified pat- 
tern. So skillfully has he done this that one 
scarcely considers which is history and which 
romance, and so delightfully is it done that, 
even if one knows little or nothing of the his- 
tory introduced, its trend is easily followed. 
Never for a moment is one bored when pages 
are almost pure history, not for an instant dull 
to the charm of the story.” Florence Milner 
+ Boston Transcript pl Je 20 '36 1150w 
+ — Chicago Daily Tribune pi2 Ap 11 ‘36 
+ — Chicago Daily Tribune pl4 Je 20 '36 
+ Christian Science Monitor pl0 Je 24 
'36 520w 
‘In Luisa Sanfelice Mr. Sheean has created 
a character as tragical as convincing of the 
woman swayed by a love which is completely 
irrational and independent of respect. 
eve situation Luisa rings true, and the novel 
would have gained if everything else had been 
reflected only in her pitiful story.’’ Charles 
Marriott 
+ — Manchester Guardian p7 Ap 24 °36 
— Nation 142:812 Je 24 °36 850w 
— New Repub 87:216 Je 24 '36 700w 
+ — New Statesman & Nation 11:633 Ap 
25 °36 750w 
+N Y Times pl Je 21 '36 1350w 
+ Sat R of Lit 14:5 Je 20 '36 1650w 
+ — Spec 156:1052 Je 5 '36 500w 
-+- — Time 27:77 Je 22 °36 T50w 
+ — Times [London] Lit Sup p353 Ap 25 
"36 550w 


Children’s Books 


HADER, MRS BERTA (HOERNER), and 
HADER, ELMER. Stop, look, listen. 48p 
il $1.25; bds $1 Longmans 

36-8265 


The book gives in story form for young chil- 
dren some fourteen rules for safety on the 
street, at home, at games, at the seashore, in 
the country. 


Booklist 32:294 Je '36 


“The Haders have produced, in pictures and 
plain but friendly advice, just the book for 
which I have been so often asked. It could 
be used in schools and has no doubt been 
made with this use in view, but it is pretty 
enough and like enough to other pretty pic- 
ture books to catch a child’s eye and get itself 
read without coaxing.’ M. L. Becker 

+ Books p8 My 17 '36 430w 
Horn Bk M 12:155 My °36 20w 
J Home Econ 28:399 Je ’36 30w 


PARTON, ETHEL. Penelope Ellen and her 
friends; three little girls of 1840 [il. by Mar- 
garet Platt]. 300p $2 Viking press ‘ 

6-6475 


Three little girls and their adventures in 
the New England seaport town of Newbury- 
port make up this authentic and humorous 
tale for girls from eight to twelve. 





Booklist 32:236 Ap '36 
+ Books p9 Ap 12 °36 460w 
+ Horn Bk M 12:158 My '36 370w 


“So thoroughly does Miss Parton know the 
history and tradition of Newburyport that in 
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writing about these townspeople of an earlier 
day she seems almost to have had a first-hand 
acquaintance with them. . . The book’s genuine 
humor, its authentic flavor of the past, and 
the emphasis it lays on high thinking, loyalty 
and st: make it of permanent value as 
reading for 9 to 12 year olds.’’ A. T. Eaton 
+N Y Times pl0 Mr 22 '36 550w 


Wis Lib Bul 32:51 Ap ‘36 





The Lighthouse 
(Continued from page 149) 


Index to Vocations. By Willodeen Price 
and Zelma E. Ticen. In press. 

This list is a revision and enlargement of 
the list of the same title issued in mimeo- 
graphed form by the Division of High School 
Reference of the Public Library of Fort 
Wayne and Allen County, Indiana. The con 
tents of 115 books are listed under 1830 spe- 
cific headings relating to careers. These are 
in two alphabets—Vocations and Biographies. 


Contributions to The Art of Music by The 
Music Industries of Boston (1640 to 
1936). By Christine M. Ayars. In press 

This book has for the first time gathered 

together in one volume what contributions 
have been made by the music industries of one 
of the earliest centers of music in the United 
States, to the art of music in this country for 
a period of almost three hundred years. These 
industries comprise the music publishers, print- 
ers and engravers (Parts I and II); and 
(Part III) the instrument makers—piano forte, 
organ, band, orchestral, fretted, and bells and 
chimes—of Boston. The contributions pre- 
sented are of five main types: ‘Pioneering 
efforts; Unique features of products; Quality 
of workmanship; Improvements in construc- 
tion and manufacturing; and Special services 
to promote the art of music thru participation 
in and support of musical organizations and 
similar activities. 


Composers of Today. By David Ewen. 
Revised and enlarged edition. xiv,332p. 
$4.50 (Library price $3.75) postpaid. 

In addition to various minor revisions and 
corrections, new bibliographical items have 
been added to the lists appended to the vari- 
ous sketches. New sketches have been added, 
with accompanying portraits, of Marion 
Bauer, Leopold Godowski, Fritz Kreisler, 
Walter Niemann, Vitezslay Novak, Selim 
Palmgren, Carlos Salzedo, and Bernard 
Wagenaar. A new appendix is a list of the 
composers included in the book, grouped by 
nationality. 

There still remain a few copies of the old 
edition which will be sold, as long as the 
supply lasts, at $3.00 (library price $2.50) 
postpaid. 
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The Booklist Forum 


(Continued from page 137) 


Child Welfare. 6p n.d. Enoch Pratt free lib. 2c 
This annotated list of 48 titles is for the 
more serious minded parents who wish full 
benefit of science. It does not include infant 


care. In addition to general books there are 
sections on play, psychology, and on de- 
pendent, handicapped and delinquent chil- 
dren 

COOKING 
at Naat want to cook. 4p °35 Long Beach pub. 

. Ie 
Covers lanning, cooking and _ serving 
meals wit some emphasis on Spanish 


dishes. With its illustration and its verses 
from Byron, it proves that the mimeo- 
graphed list does not have to be drab. 
Mimeographed 
DOGS ; 
About your dog. 4p ’36 Enoch Pratt free lib. 2c 
A classified list of 92 titles without anno- 
tations. Compiled for distribution at local 
dog show 


ELECTRICITY cata 
Electricity ushers in a new age. 2p °35 Norris 
(Tenn) community lib. (T.V.A.) Ic 
A list of practical books designated to help 
those in the T.V.A. region prepare them- 
selves for the coming of electrification. 
GARDENING 
Se gardening. 8p '36 Enoch Pratt free 
lib. 2c 
About 69 titles, many annotated; lists 
gardening magazines to which the library 
subscribes. Printed on a springlike green 
paper 
A selected list of books on gardening. 3p °35 
Kellog pub. lib. Green Bay (Wis.) lic 
A long list (115 titles) without notes 


HOMEMAKING 
Some books on homemaking. ip ‘35 
(Tenn) community lib. (T.V.A.) 1c 
A single mimeographed sheet. Breezy and 
direct annotations 
HOUSE decoration 
After the house is built. 4p '34 Long Beach 
pub. lib. ic 
An attractive green folder; includes books 
on decoration and also on choosing furni- 
ture, rugs, and textiles. Mimeographed 
PHOTOGRAPHY 
Books on photography. 12p ‘36 Enoch Pratt 
free lib. 2c 
An annotated list of 51 titles. Includes 
moving pictufes and has cut on front. Mim- 
eographed 
Books with photographs. 4p °35 Enoch Pratt 
free lib. ic 
An attempt to interest young people in the 
art of photography by listing adventure 
books illustrated by exceptional photographs 
RAILROADS—History 
A selected reading list on the history of rail- 
roads. 6p '36 Chicago. Museum of Science & 
Industry. Library. 2c 
A formal bibliography including Great 
Britain as well as U. S. Items chosen from 
the extensive special collection in the Mu- 
seum library. Mimeographed 
SCIENCE 
Librery reading list on general science. 2p 
Norris (Tenn.) community lib. (T.V.A.) 1c 
Evidently compiled for distribution after 
moving pictures on science. Friendly style 
and inviting annotations. Mimeographed 
New pathways in science. 2p Mass. Institute 
of Technology. Library. free Apply to 
M.1..T. Library 
A reprint of an annotated list of 23 titles 
appearing in the Technology Review, March, 
°36 on the applications, implications, and 
achievements of modern science 
Some of the literature best liked by the boys 
and girls who use the library of the Museum 
of Science and Industry. 8p '35 Chicago. 


Norris 


Museum of Science and Industry. Library 2c 
An interesting collection of titles for chil- 
dren and adolescents. No annotations. Mim- 
eographed 
SHIPS—History : 

A selected reading list on ships and shipbuild- 
ing of other days, and allied subjects in the 
museum library. 8p ‘36 Chicago. Museum of 
Science & Industry. Library. 2c 

Not designed for the casual reader. Lists 
122 titles, no annotations. 
TECHNOLOGY 

After Norris what? 2p '35 Norris (Tenn.) com- 

munity lib. (T.V.A.) 1c 
A practical list urging workers on the 


T.V.A. projects to prepare themselves for 
technical work by reading books. Mimeo- 
graphed 


Kind Words from Cairo 


To the Editor: 

The Wilson Bulletin I find invaluable for 
its Book Preview and Standard Catalog 
Monthly, as guides in book selection, and the 
advertisements of the latest library tools and 
aids, as well as interesting and entertaining 
reading each month for the articles and 
features in it. 


Without your U.S. Cat. and C.B.J., Abridged 
Readers’ Guide, and Wilson Bulletin, our 
library would be unable to function properly, 
for we should need one or two extra trained 
library assistants that we cannot afford. 

Our pious wish is that The Wilson Com- 
pany may find its eternal life right here on 
earth, continuing forever its deeply appre- 
ciated and invaluable life as patron saint 
and guardian angel of American libraries all 
over the world. 


Hucu Grssons, Ass’t Librarian 
American University at Cairo, 
Egypt 


Under the heading “Prim and Primitive” 
the New York World-Telegram reports the 
following yarn “that is going the rounds 
of the staff at the main building of the Public 
Library” : 

A lot of WPA workers have been in and 
out of the place on various tasks, and one 
of them, a young woman who had no previous 
acquaintance with libraries, decided she’d like 
to stay. So she accosted one of the librarians. 

“How do I get a regular job here?” she 
asked. 

The librarian was helpful, but her glance 
fell somewhat critically on the exaggerated 
marcel and the dyed fingertips of the girl. 
The latter saw this and said: 

“If it’s my looks you don’t like I can easily 
change that. I can brush my hair flat and 
take the color off my nails and look as primi- 
tive as anyone here.” 
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(Continued from page 152) 
YATES, ELIZABETH HALL. Shore excursion. 

301p $2 Penn (Oct. 9) 

It all starts atop a Fifth avenue bus when 
Imogene Ingalls’ pretty and expensive new 
spring hat flies off her head and into the lap 
of the fascinating John Casablanca. And the 
adventure ends in Lisbon, in Miss Yates’ own 
inimitably witty and delightful style. 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


BUNCE, WILLIAM H. Son of the Iroquois. 
128p il $1.50 Macrae-Smith-co. (Oct. 26) 
A colorful, exciting and authentic Indian story 

that will make its strongest appeal to boys. 

With more than 40 illustrations in color by 

Paul Quinn. (See Huntting list) 


DARLING, ESTHER BIRDSALL. Boris, grand- 

son of Baldy. 315p $2 Penn (Oct. 9) 

For years the readers of Baldy of Nome have 
hoped for a worthy successor to that famous 
racing leader whose name stands for all that is 
faithful and gallant in the dog-annals of 
Alaska. Now, following in the trail of his 
distinguished grand-sire, comes Boris, grand- 
son of Baldy whose exciting adventures with 
his owner find their climax in a perilous trip 
through the ice-floes of Bering sea to a heroic 
rescue-dash into the snowy wastes of eastern 
Siberia, with a triumphant return to Nome. 
(See Huntting list) 


DITMARS, RAYMOND LEE. Book of living 
reptiles; il. by Helen Carter. 64p il $2 Lippin- 
cott (Oct.) 

598.1 Reptiles 
Describes where and how the crocodilians, 

lizards, snakes, turtles and tortoises live. A 

fascinating book for young readers. [Illustrated 

with colored maps. (See Junior Book of Au- 
thors; STC for other books by this author; 

Huntting list) 


FISHER, GEORGE CLYDE, ed. 
secrets. 898p ii $1.89 Blue ribbon 
(Oct. 15) 
574 Natural history 
Inexpensive reprint of a book published in 
1933. (See Huntting list) 


FORRESTER, !IZOLA LOUISE. Secret of the 
blue macaw. 304p il $2 Macrae-Smith-co. 
(Oct. 19) 

A mystery-adventure story for girls by the 
author of the famous Polly Page series. 40 
illustrations. (See Huntting list) 

GRIMM, JACOB LUDWIG KARL and GRIMM, 
WILHELM KARL. Tales from Grimm; tr. 
and illustrated by Wanda Gag. 256p il $1.50 
Coward-McCann (Oct. 9) 

398.21 Fairy tales 

A new translation and selection by this well- 
known illustrator of books for children. (See 
Huntting list) 


HALL, ALBERT NEELY. Craft work-and- 

play things. il $2 Lippincott (Oct.) 

680 Handicraft 

This is an ideal book for the child who, at an 
early age, grows curious and eager to learn 
how to make things with his hands. The 
author knows the kind of things that interest 
and delight them. (See CC; Huntting list) 


Nature’s 
bks. 


The Book Preview 


MARSHAK, IL’IA IAKOVLEVICH. Turning 
night into day; the story of lighting. 119p i! 
$1 Lippincott (Ready) 

535 Lighting 
The exciting story of how thousands of in- 
ventors have worked to give us a brighter and 
better light than in the days of the tallow 

— _ the smoking oil lamp. (See Hunt- 

ting list 


PAINTER, CLARA S. and BREZLER, ANNE. 
Minnesota grows up. 144p il $1.75 Univ. of 
Minn. press (Oct. 12) 

977.6 Minnesota—Hist. 


A delightful history of Minnesota for chil- 
dren from eight to twelve, illustrated with sixty 
lively drawings. Planned for use in grades 
four to six inclusive in Minnesota public schools, 
this is a story that will interest any child in 
any state. Large pictorial map included. 


SECHRIST, MRS. ELIZABETH HOUGH, ed. 
Christmas everywhere. 176p iil $2 Macrae- 
Smith-co. (Oct. 26) 

Seventeen chapters by different authors, on 
how Christmas is observed in different coun- 
tries. First edition 1931. Now revised and 
enlarged, printed from new plates, with six 
illustrations in color. See Huntting list) 


REPRINTS 


Adams, J. T. Epic of America. 973 

Dark, Sidney. London. 914.21 

Dark, Sidney. Paris. 914.436 

Ditmars, R. L. Reptiles of the world. 598.1 
Fisher, G. C. Nature’s secrets. Children’s 
House, H. D. Wild flowers. 581.9 

Hulbert, A. B. Forty-niners. 917.8 

innes, W. T. Complete aquarium book. 590.7 
eee eee History of American painting. 


H. R., ed. Reader’s digest of books. 


Keller. 
808.3 

Morse, F. C. Furniture of olden time. 749 

Pennell, Joseph. Etchers and etching. 767 

Stevens, G. A. Garden flowers in color. 635.9 

Upton, G. P. and Borowski, F. Standard opera 
and concert guide. 780 

Wells, H. G. Experiment in autobiography. 
B or 92 


Wright, M. O. Birdcraft. 598.2 


KEY TO ABBREVIATIONS 


HUNTTING—Monthly list of “Selected titles 
worthy of consideration by any library” issued 
by the H. R. Huntting Co., Springfield, Mass. 
STC—Standard Catalog for Public Libraries 
BRD—Book Review Digest 
BKL—Booklist 
HSC—Standard Catalog for High School Li- 
braries - 
CC—Children’s Catalog 

Order books described here thru the dealer 
from whom you usually buy books. 
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